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THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES. 


BY H. P, RUSSELL, 


Guo r we look out of ourselves upon the arena of 
Christendom—including under the term Chris- 
tendom all religious bodies whatsoever that claim 
the Christian name—we shall not fail to see that 
half, or more than half of it forms a vast re- 
ligious society—the members of which are of all races and na- 
tions, and though, subject on this account, to many and vari- 
ous forms of civil government, are none the less in matters 
religious visibly united as ina kingdom “at unity with itself’’ 
by reason of their allegiance to one and the same ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and government. Unity in universality is at once 
the distinguishing characteristic of this religious society and its 
title to the Catholic name. Its members are called Catholics 
because they are ‘“‘ members one of another” in a visible polity 
which transcends nationality and is everywhere, independently 
of national frontiers, governed from an extra-national centre. 
And if the prefix “Roman” be added, this is but to denote 
the seat or centre of government, since this visible body is not - 
without a visible head. 
Outside and over against, and excluded by, this Catholic 
Church are, to speak generally, the national Churches of the 
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East, all of them “erastianised” whether under the Czar or the 
Sultan; and, passing over the various sects of the East and 
the “old Catholic” separatists and others, few and dwindling 
in numbers, in the West, who have retained Episcopal ordina- 
tion, we come to the Anglican Established, the Scotch Epis- 
copal, and the Protestant Episcopal American Churches, sec- 
tions of whose members claim for these Churches a valid 
Apostolical succession. And, in addition to all these are the 
various Protestant sects, too numerous to name. The Eastern 
National Churches, some sixteen in number, though independ- 
ent each of the rest, profess the same faith, use, in different 
languages, the same liturgy, and, excepting the schism between 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople and the Church of Bulgaria, 
are in communion with one another. Some high-church mem- 
bers of the Anglican communion, that is to say, of the English 
Established, Scotch Episcopal, and Anglo-American Churches, 
profess the like faith and greatly desire communion with the 
“orthodox” East. But between no two of these Churches, 
Eastern and Anglican, is any common administrative authority 
to be found. Each is independent of the rest in relation to 
that which alone could constitute them one ecclesiastical body 
politic, one Ecclesia or Church. The sections of Anglicans just 
now referred to do, indeed, claim that their communion is of 
one and the same visible Church, not only with the Eastern 
communion, but likewise with the communion of Rome; but— 
waiving the question of Anglican Orders—‘‘ who,” in the words 
of Newman, “will in seriousness maintain that relationship, or 
that sameness of structure, makes two bodies one. . . . Eng- 
land and the United States are from one stock; can they, 
therefore, be called one State? England and Ireland are peo- 
pled by different races; yet are they not one kingdom still?” 
And so clearly is this understood by Protestants generally, that 
they disclaim all idea of a one visible Church as a Divine in- 
stitution, and maintain that the Church of Christ is an invisi- 
ble body made up of the elect, known only to God, and gath- 
ered out of all Christian bodies whatsoever; visible Churches, 
in their estimation, being but of human formation for conven- 
ience sake, and, therefore, quite lawfully subject to division 
and subdivision. Their highest ideal is “union in diversity,” 
and they interpret the term ‘‘ Catholic,” of which they now 
make free use, as signifying brotherly agreement to differ, and 
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a large-minded disposition to account all Christian bodies as 
belonging to the Christian brotherhood, save and except, per- 
haps, the Catholic Church. Meanwhile, not union, but division 
in diversity is but too obviously what {may be called a note 
of Christendom outside the Catholic fold. Another equally 
obvious note is that, while devoid of unity in all other re- 
respects, it is united always in hostility to the Catholic Church. 

Our outlook, then, has shown us Christendom divided inte 
two hostile camps—the one forming a visible kingdom ‘‘at 
unity with itself,’ spread over the world and gathering all 
races of men into its fold by virtue of a power which obvi- 
ously transcends nature and is independent of national front- 
iers; the other made up of a number of national and local 
Churches and innumerable sects, powerless to effect any ap- 
proach to a union that would suggest an idea of a visible 
Church of all nations. And it may be added, that while a 
large proportion of Protestantism sees no necessity in belong- 
ing to any religious body in particular, the religion of perhaps, 
a still larger proportion, and certainly of an ever-increasing 
one, is little more than an occasional sentiment with no defi- 
nite belief in God or Christ. 

Now, whatever be our opinion in regard to the condition 
of Christendom, it should, at least, be obvious that Christian- 
ity is in any case to be regarded as a fact in the world’s his- 
tory. It has, and ever has had, an objective existence. The 
Christian religion cannot be reduced to a purely religious 
sentiment of a purely personal concern. It is more, much more 
than this, and much more extensive. It is a religion co-exten- 
sive with mankind. We cannot cultivate Christianity as indi- 
viduals apart and independently. Private judgment is unequal 
to any such task. Morals imply an origin and an end, an aue 
thority and sanction, a code of law and rules of obedience; 
in a word, a religion not of our own making, but made for 
us in common with all mankind, and, therefore, observe, nec- 
essarily one and universal. 


When thus brought back to its true elements, to its essen- 
tial nature, religion appears no longer a purely personal con- 
cern, but a powerful and fruitful principle of association. Is 
it considered in the light of a system of belief, a system of 
dogmas? Truth is not the heritage of any individual, it is 
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absolute and universal; mankind ought to seek and profess 
itin common. Is it considered with reference to the precepts 
that are associated with its doctrines? A law which is oblig- 
atory on a single individual, is so on all; it ought to be pro- 
mulgated, and it is our duty to endcavor to bring all man- 
kind under its dominion. It is the same with respect to the 
promises that religion makes, in the name of its creeds and 
precepts; they ought to be diffused; all mer should be in- 
cited to partake of their benefits. A religious society, there- 
fore, naturally results from the essential elements of religion, 
and is such a necessary consequence of it that the term which 
expresses the most energetic social sentiment, the most in- 
tense desire to propagate ideas and extend society, is the 
word proselytism, a term which is especially applied to re- 
ligious belief, and in fact consecrated to it.* 


The writer of these words proceeds to insist, also, that a 
religious society, like any other society, needs some form of 
government : 


No society can endure a week, nay more, no society can 
endure a single hour, without a government. The moment, 
indeed, a society is formed, by the very fact of its formation, 
it calls forth a government—a government which shall pro- 
claim the common truth which is the bond of the society, and 
promulgate and maintain the precepts that this truth ought to 
produce. The necessity of a superior power, of a form of 
government, is involved in the fact of the existence of a re- 
ligious, as it is in that of any other society. 


And since Truth, being divine, is absolute and universal, 
it follows that the religious society in which it is enshrined is 
likewise of divine, not human, institution, and, therefore, in- 
fallible in its preservation and teaching of the truth; and not 
only universal, but indivisible also. ‘‘ The gates of hell shall 
not prevail against My Church,” declared its Divine Founder, 
that time He delivered to St. Peter “the keys of the king- 
dom.” 

To belong to a religious body confessedly of human insti- 
tution, and dependent on time and place for its existence, is 


* Guizot, Europ. Civil , Lect. V., Beckwith’s Transl., quoted Newman's Development, 
Pp. 50-1. 
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to treat truth as so much matter of private judgment and 
human opinion. To belong to a Church, whether local or 
national, which claims to be a part of the one visible Church 
Catholic, but is not so in fact, because not under her juris- 
diction and, therefore, not of her kingdom, is to assert that 
the promise of Christ has failed and that His Church has be- 
come “a kingdom divided,” the vast proportion of it, though 
preternaturally uniting vast multitudes out of every nation 
under heaven, being governed by a false form of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and the remainder for the most part led captive 
and nationalized under civil rulers; the true form of Catholic 
jurisdiction being meanwhile, as for centuries past, so seeming- 
ly for centuries yet to come, in abeyance—that is to say non- 
existent ! 

Such notions certainly do not receive support from the 
Scripture record: “In the days of those kingdoms (of the 
earth that shall arise) the God of heaven will set up a king- 
dom that shall never be destroyed, and His kingdom shall not 
be delivered to another people, and it shall break in pieces, 
and shall consume all these kingdoms, and itself shall stand 
for ever.” ‘‘Thou art worthy,O Lord . . . because Thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God in Thy Blood out of 
every tribe and tongue and people and nation and hast 
made us to our God a kingdom and priests, and we shall reign 
on the earth.” The Church of Christ is to “reign on the 
earth” and “shall stand for ever.” But “if a kingdom be. 
divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand.” Therefore, 
the Catholic Church has not, and never will, become ‘“‘a king- 
dom divided.” 

If, then, the visibility of the Church is a doctrine of 
revelation; if the Church is a kingdom ‘“‘at unity with ite 
self,” rather than a family continually dividing into inde- 
pendent branches; if, in accordance with the promise ‘ask 
of Me, and I will give thee the nations for thine inher- 
itance, and the utmost parts of the earth for thy possession,” 
there is such a Church spread over the orbis terrarum—it 
should not be difficult to choose our camp; it should not be 
difficult to decide that the larger half of Christendom, which 
presents a united front and gathers of all nations into its 
ranks, approximates more nearly to what has been promised 
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concerning Christ’s reign on the earth than would any imag- 
inable union or combination of the divided forces of the camp 
over against it. 

A choice must be made if we would be Christians. We 
cannot cultivate Christianity as individuals sole and apart. 
The Christian religion is a union of doctrines, precepts, prom- 
ises, divinely bestowed for all mankind. The Gospel, or good 
news of salvation, is ‘“‘a substantive message from above, 
guarded and preserved in a visible polity” co-extensive with a 
world in which warfare has been the normal condition of 
everything ever since the time of man’s fall. We are called 
to combat. The Chureh with her unity in universality of gov- 
ernment, independent of the world in the domain of religion, 
is on one side; the world, and the religions which the world 
tolerates, patronizes, establishes, as being dependent, or harm- 
less, or useful for its purposes and the advancement of its 
civilization, are on the other. The Catholic Church has ever 
been dissociated from all other Churches and religions as 
being ‘“‘not of the world” because, amongst other reasons, 
tenacious of her independence and self-government in the 
domain of religion. 


The Catholics [says the world’s press], wherever they are 
numerous and powerful in a Protestant nation, compel (sic) as 
it were by a law of their being, that nation to treat them with 
stern repression and control. . . . Catholicism, if it be 
true to itself, and its mission, cannot (sic) . . . wherever 
and whenever the opportunity is afforded it, abstain from 
claiming, working for, and grasping that supremacy and 
paramount influence and control, which it conscientiously be- 
lieves to be its inalfenable and universal due. . . . By 
the force of circumstances, by the inexorable logic of its 
claims, it must be the intestine foe or the disturbing element 
of every state in which it does not bearsway; and .. . 
it must now stand out in the estimate of all Protestants, 
Patriots and Thinkers (philosophers and historians, as 
Tacitus ?) as the hostis humani generis (sic.), etc. * 


Such, likewise, was the world’s estimate of the Divine 
Founder of the Church Himself, whom it accused of “ per- 


* The Quarterly Review, Jan. 1873, quoted in Newman's Development, p. 247. n. 
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verting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Czsar, 
and saying that He was Christ the King;” such, too, its esti- 
mate of the Apostle of the Gentiles, whom it designated “a 
pestilent man, raising seditions throughout the world;” and 
such that of the heathen statesmen who named the first 
Christians ‘‘ enemies of the human race,” and accused them of 
‘‘corrupting the maxims of government, making a mock at 
law, dissolving the empire.” 

It was in vain that our Lord explained, “ My Kingdom is 
not of this world.”” The rulers of the kingdoms of this world 
have ever been jealous of His Church, because they have ever 
recognized in her a kingdom, which, while not of this world, 
is superior to the kingdoms of the world, more extensive, 
more permanent, and maintains against them an unconquer- 
able jurisdiction in the sphere of religion, nowhere suffering 
the civil power to intrude into her Lord’s domain. And, 
meanwhile, religious bodies that have broken away from the 
unity of the Church, together with all other bodies calling 
themselves Christian, however much they differ with one an- 
other are at one amongst themselves, and with the world, in 
regarding the Catholic Church as the common enemy, more 
especially because she convicts them of schism and error, ex- 
cludes them in consequence, and maintains against them her 
divinely appointed authority and Catholic organization. And, 
meanwhile, that she “is not of this world” in a higher sense 
than the world, and the churches and other religious bodies 
outside her fold wot of, or are willing to admit, has from age 
to age, and in one country after another, been abundantly 
proved by the world’s failures in its endeavors against her; 
since these failures ‘‘ prove to us, with a cogency as great as 
that of a physical demonstration, that she comes not of earth, 
that she holds not of earth, that she is no servant of man, 
else He who made could have destroyed her.” 

Thus, the condition of Christ’s Church on earth is a per- 
petual warfare, and her “empire is an incessant conquest”; 
and He warns us: “he that is not with Me, is against Me; 
and he that gathereth not with Me, scattereth.” We cannot 
be with Him, we are against Him, while we affect to cultivate 
Christianity apart from His Church. We cannot belong to 
His Church, we remain outside her kingdom, we are in the 
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camp over against her, however much we may profess and 
practice of her doctrines ‘and precepts,if we fall short of sub- 
mission to her authority and jurisdiction. For the Catholic 
Church has a jurisdiction coextensive with her world-wide 
kingdom, everywhere one and the same and everywhere in 
active operation; and to submit ourselves to her government 
is as necessary to our salvation as to believe her doctrines 
and practice her precepts. It is, mc: sver, obvious to every- 
one that of catholic jurisdiction, there is none outside the com- 
munion of which the Pope is the head. ‘With him alone 
and round about him are found the claims, the prerogatives 
and duties which we identify with the kingdom set up by 
Christ.”” Submission to the Vicar of Christ is, therefore, at 
once the test of catholicity and the condition of our siding 
with and not against our Lord, of gathering with Him and 
not scattering. 

“‘There must be also heresies,” says the Apostle, “that 
they also who are approved may be made manifest among 
you.” A revelation is both the occasion of doubt and the 
test of faith; a command is both the occasion of transgres- 
sion and the test of obedience. We live in a fallen, rebellious 
world; therefore, it should not surprise us to find misbelief 
and rebellion prevalent in all ages of its history on as large a 
scale as faith and submission to authority. But while faith 
and obedience are ever one, misbelief will always be manifold; 
and while the former is ‘ever on one side and the latter on 
the other, the latter by its manifold divisions does but em- 
phasize the truth of the former’s position, being at one only 
in regarding it as the common foe. 

It may be concluded, then, that a preliminary note (so to 
speak) of the Catholic Church, is that she is on one side and 
all other religious bodies, together with the world, are on the 
other. This ever has been, ever will be, one of her notes, in 
accordance with the warning of her Divine Founder: “If the 
world hate you, know ye, that it hath hated Me before you. 
If you had been of the world, the world would love its own 
but because you are not of the world, but I have chosen you 
out of the world, therefore, the world hateth you.” “If they 
have called the Master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more them of His household.” - 
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On the whole, then, we have reason to say, that if there be a 
form of Christianity at this day distinguished for its careful 
organization, and its consequent power; if it is spread over 
the world; if it is conspicuous for zealous maintenance of its 
own creed ; if it is intolerant towards what it considers error ; 
if it is engaged in ceaseless war with all other bodies called 
Christian ; if it, and it alone, is called ‘‘ Catholic’’ by the 
world, nay, by those very bodies, and if it makes much of the 
title ; it it names them heretics, and warns them of coming 
woe, and calls onthem one by one, to come over to itself, over- 
looking every other tie; and it they, on the other hand, call 
it seducer, harlot, apostate, Antichrist, devil; if, however 
much they differ one with another, they consider it their com- 
mon enemy; it they strive to unite together against it, and 
cannot; if they are but local; it they continually subdivide, 
and it remains one; if they fall one after another, and make 
way for new sects, and it remains the same; such a religious 
communion is not unlike historical Christianity, as it comes 
before us at the Nicene Era,* 


And, indeed, as Newman also showed most clearly as it 
comes to us in each preceding and succeeding era of the 


Church’s history. 
It is proposed in subsequent articles to consider the four 
great notes of the Church. 


* Newman’s Development, p. 272. 











THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE IN FRANCE. 
4A GROUP OF YOUNG CATHOLICS. 


BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 


BT is frequently repeated, and oftentimes readily 

m believed, by foreigners that religious life is almost 

extinct in France. Happily, this is not true. 

On the contrary, there is now perceptible among 

us a veritable renaissance of the Faith. No bet- 

ter proof of this is required than the magnificent Congress of 

the Catholic Association of Young Frenchmen that met in 

Paris a few weeks since, in which five thousand young men 

representing five thousand groups throughout the length and 

breadth of France, were united in this far-extending and, we 

hope, stable Society. And it must not be thought that the 

membership of these Young Catholics is a mere formality, merely 

the giving of names and the payment of dues. There could 

be no more serious error. They are practical, zealous Catho- 

lics, who strive earnestly to bring their lives into complete 
accord with these convictions. 

The readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD will, no doubt, be 
interested in learning of the organization of these groups of 
Young Catholics who are destined, we are certain, to play an 
active and important part in the development, growth and 
influence of Catholicism in France. 

To insure complete understanding of the inner working of 
these groups, we have chosen, as an illustration, an average 
type now working actively in the rural district of Bourgogne 
in the east of France. It unites in a single organization the 
groups of eight neighboring parishes. This association is 
called “The Sowers of the Valley of l’Ouche.” We shall 
examine its foundation, its organization and its results up-to- 
date. The l’Ouche is a little river that flows in leisurely 
course through the department of the Céte d’Or, passing slowly 
through the city of Dijon and on between two ranges of gently 
sloping hills until it flings itself into the Saéne. It is a most 
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charming valley, dotted here and there with large villages, 
such as Bugney, Ste-Marie, Fleurey, etc. What, then, is the 
origin of this Society? It is to be found primarily in the 
instinctive desire felt by those who have the same ideas and 
mutual aspirations, to draw nearer to one another and to 
unite their efforts in a common cause. This natural impulse, 
however, is not sufficient in itself. There must be some one . 
who comprehends, who will recognize it, help it to express 
itself, and enable it to accomplish the greatest good of which 
it is capable. 

At the heart of every flourishing work one will find the 
initiative of a man of action as well as of devotion. This is 
true of the “ Young Catholics of l’Ouche.” The curé of one 
of the parishes in this region, conceived the idea of uniting 
all these activities in one powerful group. To assist him in 
this enterprise, he discovered among his parishioners an inde- 
fatigable auxiliary who, in turn, gathered about himself a dozen 
others all zealous Catholics. This was the nucleus around 
which many other energies gradually ranged themselves. The 
example set up by these beginners was rapidly imitated in 
every one of the eight parishes of the Valley, and after some 
months of vigorous effort a group was successfully established 
in each individual parish. These eight groups, while preserv- 
ing their autonomy, united themselves one to another in an 
association under the title of: “The Sowers of the Valley of 
l’Ouche.” 

For the well-being and stability of every society, there 
must be a central authority, but in order that it may not be- 
come tyrannical, such authority must be limited by law. The 
Sowers having formed themselves into an association, proceeded 
to frame the laws under which the Society should live and 
act. Their rule gives an accurate idea of the complete organiza- 
tion of these groups of the Valley of l’Ouche. And we pre- 
sent it here just as it was definitely adopted on the 13th of 
December, 1908: 

1. This group of Young Catholics has organized itself under 
the name of the “‘Sowers of the Valley of 1’Ouche.” 

2. It includes all members living in parishes of the Valley 
of l’Ouche. 

3. The members of this organization shall have for chap- 
lain one of the curés of the Valley; they will elect by a ma 
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jority vote a president, vice-president, a secretary-treasurer 
and an assistant secretary. 

4. A central committee shall be appointed by the officers 
of the organization, among whom is the chaplain, as well as 
by the curés of the parishes of the Valley and the file-leaders 
(chefs de file). 

5. Every parochial group shall be represented by a file- 
leader, an assistant to the file-leader and a treasurer. 

6 Duties of the officers: The President shall have charge of 
the general organization of the Society. He shall preside at 
its meetings and superintend the activities of the organization. 
The chaplain shall occupy himself with the morale of the So- 
ciety and the good conduct of its members. The secretary= 
treasurer shall send announcements of the meetings to the 
file-leaders. He shall take care of the finances, and issue the 
bulletin of the Society, Zhe Echo of the Valley; and shall 
render an account of his work to the Central Committee. No 
expenditure exceeding the sum of ten francs shall be under- 
taken without the explicit approval of the Central Committee. 
The file-leaders, when informed by the secretary of a meeting, 
shall at once send notice of such meeting to every member of 
their division. Failure te comply with this rule shall entail a 
fine of 25 centimes. The members of the Society will spare 
no effort to set a good example to their fellow-citizens, by 
irreproachable conduct and the practice of their religious 
duties. 

7. Funds: The central fund shall be provided for, (a), by 
a weekly collection of five sous, payable by each member of 
the Society who is over fifteen years of age, and of two sous 
payable by all members under fifteen. (b). By receipts from 
dramatic and other entertainments. (c). By a contribution of 
one franc from the honorary members of every parochial group. 
(d). By gifts from the society in general. The treasuries or 
the parochial groups shall be fed by collections from their 
honorary members and by special gifts. 

8. Zhe Patron: The patron of the Society shall be St. 
Bernard and his feast shall be observed regularly every year. 

9. Meetings: The meetings of the federation shall be held 
monthly and shall take place in each village in turn. Every 
parish group shall hold its own meeting on the other Sundays. 

10. Admission of members: It is required that any young 
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man presented as a candidate for membership, shall be recom- 
mended by two of his companions approved by the chaplain, 
and voted upon favorably by a majority of the members betore 
he-can be definitely accepted asa Sower. 

11. Dismissal: Disorderly conduct, drunkenness, non- pay- 
ment of dues for three months, absence from meetings for 
three months without excuse, shall constitute causes for the 
dismissal of a member. Any member who has incurred three 
censures for any one of these causes shall be dismissed from 
the Society. 

12. Death: Upon the death of a member a Mass shall be 
offered in his parish church, and the stipend shall be provided 
by. his comrades. 

13. Pilgrimage to Lourdes: The representative to be sent 
each year on the pilgrimage to Our Lady of Lourdes shall 
be chosen by lot. 

14. Badge: At the meetings each Sower shall be required 
to wear the cross which is the badge of the Society. 

15. Military Service: A sum of twenty francs shall be ac- 
corded to every member of a group when he goes on military 
duty. 

It is useless to explain or comment upon the various de- 
tails of these statutes. They are clear and precise. But in 
themselves they are a dead letter; they are of value, only, 
according to the manner in which they are applied. It is, 
therefore, worth while to notice how great and how flexible is 
the authority of the Society. Let us note also, that every 
parochial group has its own rule and its own independent ex- 
istence. The meetings of all the parochial groups form an 
inter- parochial society, composed of elements differing widely 
according to the mental qualifications of the different parishes 

The actual life of these groups of Young Catholics is mani- 
fested principally, by the meetings which are of two kinds but 
all of which are held on Sunday. 

There is, on the one hand, the monthly meetings, which 
are accompanied by some ceremony and which are attended 
by the members of all the parochial groups. Zhe Sowers go 
in turn to each one of these eight parishes. They assist in a 
body at Mass and Vespers; they take part in a frugal but 
pleasant banquet; they pass through the village streets, their 
flag floating over them as they march. In the course of the 
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day they listen to a conference at which it is permitted for 
any one to ask any questions that he wishes. The day is 
frequently ended with a dramatic entertainment, admission to 
which is free to the entire village. 

I have before me in The Echo of the Valley, an account of 
these weekly meetings and I may say positively, that these 
manifestations of the faith and zeal of these ‘‘Sowers of the 
Valley of 1’Ouche” have never failed in enthusiasm, whatever 
may have been the circumstances or the time. 

In addition to the monthly meetings which bring the 
Sowers together, now in one parish, now in another, there are 
the meetings ‘every Sunday in each parish. These may be 
held in the residence of the curé or in a hall. They have 
not the gaiety and ceremony of the monthly meetings but are 
of a more intimate nature. They contribute more efficiently 
to the development of the influence of the pastor over his 
young charges, and increase their confidence in him. The 
programme of these meetings, also, is varied and suited to the 
occasion—reading circles, conferences, gymnastic classes, read- 
ing alone with comments, recitations, music, or perhaps, a 
play if it should be a feast day. 

The Sowers have cultivated theatrical representations in 
their best sense. Their theatre is sometimes a barn, some- 
times a room in a factory, sometimes a big room in an inn. 
They make their own scenes, copy out their parts and in order 
to learn them, come to rehearsals after working hours and 
frequently give evidence of untiring interest. Sometimes they 
organize a “theatrical circuit” with a repertoire of two or 
three plays and with these they go from village to village 
performing before the admiring inhabitants. The Sowers are 
not ignorant of the power of the drama. Their dramatic 
efforts are rarely without a moral and, during their “‘ circuits,” 
especially, they present and develop an apologetic thesis, 
The play entitled: General de Sonis at Loigny, was an eloquent 
appeal to cultivate love of religion and of country; For the 
Others showed that regard for the secret of the confessional 
might lead to martyrdom; Zhe Expulsion of [Abbé Jerome 
scored energetically the proceedings of free masonry. These 
strong, moral lessons are taught in comedies that strike the 
note of gaiety, and they exercise a very real influence upon 
a rural public. But the object of the Society of the Sowers 
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is not simply innocent amusement but also the fostering of 
intellectual and moral development. This development is pro- 
moted by the study circles which extend throvgh the eight 
parishes of the Valley. Often on Sunday evening the curé 
will hold a conference for the young men or read from some 
interesting book; he invites discussion from them on religious 
or social questions, explains the difficulties that are presented, 
and, in a word, implants in these young minds principles by 
which they may judge and speak wisely of current events, of 
institutions and men. A large number of subjects are thus 
treated in the course of a year, especially during colder 
weather when all outdoor work in the fields is suspended. 
Among the questions studied and debated at these meetings 
are: ‘“‘The Church; The Benefactor of Society;” “The Dan- 
gers of Alcoholism;” ‘‘ The Inquisition;” ‘‘The Index of 
Prohibited Books and Its Usefulness,” etc., etc. 

From these beginnings the Society has directed its activity 
toward economics; a conference upon “syndicates” turned all 
thoughts in the direction of a professional farming association. 
A vast beneficiary society has been formed, which by means 
of a slender collection insures to its members the payment of 
a daily indemnity in case of illness; spiritual retreats are held 
and, in certain cases, a dowry is provided for the wedding day. 

Among the institutions organized by this Society, now barely 
three years old, we must not forget an employment office which 
secures positions for trained servants. This has already done 
excellent work. We must also mention the establishment of 
a mutual fire-insurance scheme, and also the establishment 
of a circulating library. In the foundation and direction of 
these different institutions the Young Catholics make their 
social apprenticeship, as in the study circles they become ac- 
customed to speaking, expressing their ideas and acquiring 
precise knowledge. Also, they are formed, little by little, into 
men who do not shrink from responsibility, and who, when oc- 
casion offers, will state and defend their convictions. In short, 
the association of Sowers exercises the very happiest religious 
influence on its members. In their reunions they learn to 
know, to love and to esteem piety, and in this way complete 
their Christian education; more than this, these meetings 
strengthen the habit of regular attendance at the offices of 
the Church. 
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Therefore, from the point of view of a Catholic the Society 
of Sowers constitutes a moral force. Its creation has, in con- 
sequence, resulted in the formation of a homogeneous group, 
fall of life, conscious of its duties. It effectively destroys the 
weakness of human respect, and just as truly engenders Chris- 
tian conviction and social activity. A young man who was 
formerly a weak and timid Catholic when he stood alone, now 
becomes. positive; zealous; and even an apostle through the 
medium of such federation. The example and power of union 
have killed the cowardice of the individual. The practice of 
religion is thus made easy, and as a first result the Sowers 
are made strong Christians and earnest Catholics. 

And to make a good Christian is, at the same time, to 
make a good citizen. Zhe Society of the Sowers is an excellent 
school of civic and social education. One sees them learn to 
comprehend the tie that exists between the conscience and pub- 
lic life, for conscience, as it is well or ill-directed, makes of 
us good or bad. citizens. The social teaching given to the 
Sowers prepares. them to be not lazy, greedy drones in the 
hive of the city, but bees diligent and ardent for the public 
good. 

Groups of Young Catholics, such as the “ Sowers of the 
Valley of l’Ouche,” are useful defenders of the cause of the 
Church and of their country. We are happy to say, in clos- 
ing, that France now possesses several millions of them. 








A SONG IN THE STREET. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


BHERE was Adolph and there was Berta and 
there was little Peterkin. Adolph was a com- 
poser of what Berta thought the most wonder- 
ful things; but he had not yet found a music- 

publisher to believe in him. He sometimes 
played accompaniments, but seldom at the great halls, more 
often at small concerts in the suburbs or in country- places. 

A year ago Adolph. had thought himself on the high road 
to success, for a beautiful and popular Australian singer had 
found him out and he had played some of her accompaniments 
at the big halls. Of course, playing accompaniments even for 
beautiful and popular singers is a long way off from getting 
your own compositions published and accepted, which was 
the summit of Adolph’s desire, still more of Berta’s for him. 
If Adolph could but have made enough money for himself and 
Berta and Peterkin to live in a country cottage not far from 
London, so that Berta need not earn money by playing the 
fiddle in public except when she liked to do it, he would have 
been satisfied to let the music-publishers go, and make the 
music for his own delight and Berta’s and little Peterkin’s 
trusting to the future for the immortality that was bound to 
come. Perhaps, Peterkin would bring it some day, for although 
he was not more than five, the little lad could produce the 
most ravishing sounds from his mother’s fiddle, and could not 
be kept from the music, although Adolph said: ‘‘ No, no, we 
will not have thee a prodigy, Peterkin. Thou shalt be a 
happy, heedless child like other children. And then, who 
knows, but that some day thou mayst be a musician.” 

Well, the Australian singer had gone back on a tour to 
her own country. She had all but decided to take Adolph 
with her as her accompanist, and he and Berta were bracing 
themselves up for the parting, when Adolph fell ill and she 
had to go without him. Adolph had been ill on and off ever 
since; better in the summer, bad again when the fogs came 
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and the winter cold. He was always talking cheerfully of 
turning acorner; but the corner remained unturned, and the 
winter that Peterkin was five years old, the burden of keeping 
the home together lay entirely on Berta’s shoulders. I ovght 
to have mentioned earlier, that Berta was a violinist and 
played at the smaller concerts and at at-homes and functions 
of various kinds, besides giving lessons in young ladies’ schools 
and to a few private pupils. 

That Berta must go out to earn the money was such a 
grief to Adolph, that it helped, perhaps, to keep him from 
getting strong. He was a big, dark-haired and dark-eyed 
Southern German, pious and simple, with a mild, dreamy, 
expression and a voice at once deep and soft. Ridiculous, 
that a big fellow like him must keep by the fireside in win- 
ter, while a little woman, like Berta, should have to go out 
and earn for the home. Adolph said over and over to him- 
self as he lay a-bed, that it was the will of the good God; 
but with all his resignation he fretted. The great grief had 
been when the stork had brought Peterkin a little sister who 
had not lived; and Berta had been very ill, and the doctor 
had suggested that she had worked too hard and long. 
Adolph adored children; and it had been very hard for Berta | 
to coax him out of his despondency after that, although he 
said to himself over and over again that it was the will of 
God, he felt as though he had been cruel to the little woman 
he loved best and the little woman who had not lived. 

That winter came in unusually early. November had been 
a month of fogs and frosts and storms, a month of many 
shipwrecks, and December went on much the same way. The 
doctor had positively forbidden Adolph to be out of doors, 
unless it might be for a walk in the sun when a sunny and 
still day came, which didn’t happen once in a blue moon. 

**Couldn’t you get him away to the South?” the doctor 
asked. ‘‘Hasn’t he friends to go to? Anything that would 
tide him over these few’ bad months. Given a chance, he 
would throw off the cough. Isn’t there anyone?” 

Berta shook her head. She said many prayers at the little 
altar of our Lady of Prague in their sitting-room. Unless 
she helped, there was no one. They hadn’t the money to 
make Adolph strong again, perhaps, to save his precious life, 
for the doctor had been irritable of late about the persistence 
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of Adolph’s cough, and Berta knew that the doctor's irrita- 
bility meant anxiety. Dear heavens, unless she helped what 
were they to do? 

The doctor had seen Adolph one bitter morning in Decem- 
ber, and had again broached the subject of his going away, 
and had gone off grumbling that there ought to be an endow- 
ment for geniuses, and that the old system of patronage had 
had much to recommend it. 

‘“‘If Madama were but back! If the dear Lady yonder 
would but hasten her return!” Adolph said, smiling at Berta, 
and looking from her to the statue. ‘‘ Madama would help us. 
She said that she would sing in my scena herself, and take 
Hermann by the throat and shake him into publishing it. 
There would not be much difficulty about publishing it, if 
Madama were to sing it. It is inthe hands of the good God.” 

*‘Oh, Adolph!” said Berta, and leaned her face on his 
shoulder and wept a few bitter, hard tears, as the tears of 
real trouble are apt to be; and then she ran away from him 
to light our Lady’s blue lamp which had just gone out. 

“Never mind, ny little one,” Adolph said, tenderly com- 
forting her. ‘‘ Bear a little while longer with this great, hulk- 
ing lump of laziness that is thy husband. Soon the little, old 
cough will depart. She will take care of us. Madama will 
return. The scena will be published. This day I feel a tre- 
mendous energy. I have it in me to finish the ‘‘Song of the 
Angels in the Stable at Bethlehem.” Thou shalt hear it when 
thou art come back. Peterkin will be quiet as a mouse. 
Afterwards, for reward he shall play to us his own composi- 
tions, Wilt thou, wonder-child ? Then go, go, my heart! Thou 
hast rumpled all thy pretty hair, and spoilt thine eyes with 
thy tears.” 

Berta had gone to her afternoon engagement. When she 
started a light snow had begun to fall. She was playing at a 
big house in the west end, and it was a rather tiresome jour- 
ney from the little street of red houses as near the edge of 
London as they dared to go; only that the edge never re- 
mained the same for long. Always, always other little streets 
of red houses were springing up and taking another strip of 
their fields and leaving them further and further away from 
the edge. 

The hostess at the great house was a sweet-faced, middle- 
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aged lady, who found time to speak to Berta and praise her 
playing and ask her very kindly if she had had her tea and 
been properly looked after. Berta was an accomplished violin- 
ist but no genius; and she was very glad of the couple of 
guineas which she received for an engagement like this. Lady 
Herapath had put an envelope very gently into her hand, and 
Berta could feel the coins lying inside it. She kept it in her 
muff as she went home, and she was so busy considering how 
to spend it, that she hardly noticed the discomfort of the 
street where the snow was melting to slush as it fell, and the 
whirling flakes had a way of striking one full-tilt in the eyes, 
or dropping icily down the back of one’s neck. 

Despite the bad weather, the streets were very full of 
people, all jostling each other. She went round by the shops 
to make a few purchases on her way home. This was her 
last engagement before Christmas, and the money must be 
husbanded; but she bought the supplies for a little meal, some 
sausages which could be quickly and easily cooked, a loaf of 
black, German bread, a little pat of butter, some fruit, and a 
tiny bunch of violets for our Lady of Prague. At the end she 
hesitated a second or two, and finally, bought Peterkin a toy. 
They wanted to keep him from the music as much as they 
could, to make him like other children. He was too much 
given to sitting with his little hands clasped about his knees, 
seeing visions and dreaming dreams when he was kept from 
the music. Never was so little troublesome a child as Peter- 
kin. Of course it was good, with a sick father, else both 
Adolph and Berta would have wished him noisier. 

When she got in rather wet and cold, but heart-warm, as 
she always was, coming home to Adolph and Peterkin, she 
found the fire low and Peterkin sitting on the hearthrug, lis- 
tening with a rapt absorption to his father’s music. 

‘I have got it, Berta,” Adolph said, turning round and 
looking at her with the strange sightlessness in his eyes that 
always meant he was far away with the music. “Here it is, 
my woman, the song the angels sang with the stars. Our 
Lady of Prague has given it to me. I have put it down to 
the very last note, Listen and you shall see them going up 
and down the ladder to heaven, the shining ones, and singing 
against the stars.” 

Then, all of a sudden, he discovered that she was wet and 
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weary, and that she had come in with an armful of packages. 
She was hungry, too, for she had not waited for the tea at 
Delamere Crescent, being too eager to hurry home to Adolph 
and Peterkin. So, full of contrition, he left the piano and the 
‘precious sheet of music on which he had jotted down “Our 
Lady’s Song of the Angels,” just as she had given it to him 
while the ecstasy was upon him, and knelt to mend the fire, 
and sweep the hearth and take off Berta’s wet shoes and help 
to prepare the evening meal. 

While Berta got out of her wet skirtsin the little bedroom, 
he kept calling out to her his apologies because he had not 
the meal ready, and she answered him gaily, although the lit- 
tle cough with which his speech was punctuated, seemed to 
strike at her heart. But when she appeared she was smiling, 
and she had put on the old blue dress which Adolph loved, 
because she had worn it the first day he ever saw her, and 
she had a blue ribbon wound in and out her pale hair. Adolph 
and Peterkin both thought she looked beautiful in the blue 
dress, not knowing anything about changes of fashion or such 
things. 

Then they sat down to the evening meal together, and be- 
cause the Christmas atmosphere was all about them, they talked 
of Christmas as it would be at home, and how they would 
keep the door open no matter how it snowed or blew on 
Christmas Eve, lest, perhaps, some poor Travelers refused long 
ago by the inns at Bethlehem, might desire to come in; and 
how places would be set out at the board and a white bed 
made in preparation for those august Visitors if they should 
chance to come. For to Adolph and Berta the age of miracles 
was not done any more than it was to the child. And while 
they talked our Lady of Prague, with the violets at her feet, 
seemed by the flickering of her blue lamp, to listen and smile. 

“We shall set the door open on Christmas Eve before the 
stroke of midnight,” said Adolph. “If it was in our own 
country, we should hear the dear joy-bells, and we should go 
to the Midnight Mass. But thou wilt be asleep, little Peterkin. 
Only keep thy heart open, little son, for the Child of Bethle- 
hem and His Mother to come in.” 

After the meal was over, and the things they had used 
washed and put away, Adolph and Berta made up a fine fire 
nd sat by it talking. Adolph was too joyously excited to 
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think of sleeping, and every minute he would get up and run 
to his piano and play a bit of the “ Angels’ Song,” with his 
eyes shining and his hair all rumpled up about his face. Coming 
back, he would talk of the time when his work would be 
praised, and honor and money would come in, and they could 
go back to Bavaria whenever it pleased them, and escape the 
sad, English winter. Berta smiled to hear him as he planned 
out all the glorious doings as though they were already at 
their door; now and again he would have to stop to cough 
the little, old cough, and her eyes would fill with tears. 

Sometimes he would get up, for he was very restless, and 
go to the window and look out. The snow had left off, but 
the suburban road was white and the little trees in front had 
each its burden of snow; the snow was heaped upon the win- 
dow-sill, and even the black railings outside had become frosted 
silver. The moon came out overhead and swam in a clear 
sky of steely blue, and the wind began to blow from the 
North. 

“‘It would be great weather for the sledge, my heart,” out 
Adolph. ‘‘Do you remember—?” 

Once start Adolph on reminiscences of the old days, and 
one never knew when he would be done. He chattered along, 
laughing now and again, or coughing; and Berta sat watching 
him with a clouded happiness on her face. How dear he was, 
Adolph! Only the good God knew how dear. And the little, 
old cough was gaining on him; and there was no money in 
this city of rich people to give him a chance for his life. If 
Madama would hear! If only Madama would come back. 
She, too, was a loving child of her who stood smiling over 
them from her little shrine. Berta did not know how to beg. 
There might be founts of charity ready to flow, but she did 
not know how to tap them. She and Adolph were always 
somewhat frightened of strangers in this great London town 
where they had been too poor to make friends. They felt this 
little house like a boat, a dear ark of refuge upon desolate 
and stormy seas. 

Now and again the boys came down the streets singing 
the Christmas Carols, with a careless irreverence that only 
thought of the pence to be gathered. Adolph was divided 
between a desire to clap his hands over his ears to keep out 
the profanation of the holy hymns and the desire, born out. 
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of the Christmas charity, to fling a penny to be scrambled for 
by the boys who would stop midway of the carol to grab 
for a copper. Now and again he had a third mood, in which 
he would trounce the little scoundrels if he could, but that 
generally ended in a laugh. After all, they did not know, the 
little rascals. It was a heretical country, although it had many 
Christian virtues. The little rascals knew no better. 

It was a relief when it grew late and the carol singers de- 
parted. The little road was very quiet by eleven o'clock. 
They still sat by the extravagant fire which Adolph had in- 
sisted on building much too high, unwilling to leave its com- 
fortable glow, and the frost was growing more intense as the 
night went on. 

Suddenly, just as the distant church-clock pealed the quar- 
ter, a new voice rose up in the little road between the sub- 
urban houses. It was singing the Adeste Fidelis. 

Adolph sprang to his feet. This was another thing from 
the carol singers. It was a beautiful voice, clear and soaring. 
Never had the wonderful Christmas song been sung more 
beautifully. 

“He is an artist, that one!” said Adolph, coming back to 
earth asthe singer finished. ‘‘ What does he do in Rosemary 
Road? It is a voice for oratorio.” 

Before Berta could stop him he was out in the hall and 
had flung open the door. The singer was standing just in 
front of the gate. There was a cheerful light from the red 
curtain out on the snow. All the other mean houses in Rose- 
mary Road showed black house fronts. 

‘* My friend,” said Adolph, rushing out in the snow, for- 
getting all about the little, old cough. ‘‘What a voice! It 
is the song the angels sang, sung by an angel. Come in, my 
friend, and be fed and comforted from the crue] night. Thou 
hast rapt us up even to heaven.” 

The singer looked to Berta like nothing so much asa black 
bear standing there on the whiteness of the snow. Adolph, with 
an arm about his shoulders, was drawing him into the house. 
He came not unwillingly. The house-door was closed behind 
them, and he revealed himself in the light of the little hal) 
lamp as muffled up to the ears in a fur coat, which had made 
Berta think of him as a black bear. 

He pulled off his fur coat and a great many wrappings 
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besides, and followed Adolph and Berta into the warm, little 
woom. Berta was scolding Adolph for having run out into 
the snow, and Adolph was not heeding. The stranger’s eyes 
were taking in the little room, with the shrine of our Lady 
of Prague, the piano, all its contents, as though they pleased 
him. Adolph was pouring out praises of the singing, and bid- 
ding Berta hurry up with food and refreshment for the heav- 
enly singer. He was bubbling over with joy and excitement. 

“I am both cold and hungry,” said the stranger. He was 
obviously an Italian by his look and speech. ‘‘ My friend, 
what a climate! What a winter! What do we in it, we art- 
ists!” 

Wonderful that he should have known Adolph for an art- 
ist, and yet, perhaps, it was not so wonderful. 

“ He is so careless!” lamented Berta, bustling about. ‘He 
would go out in the snow despite his little, old cough.” 

** Ah, what a voice!” sighed Adolph again. He had found 
a pair of well-worn slippers for the stranger by this time, and 
he had gone down quite naturally on his knees, as no English- 
man could have done it, to take off the snow-sodden boots. 
*“*What a voice! My friend, what misfortune must have come 
to thee that thou hast been brought to sing in the streets}”’ 

**No such great misfortune either,” said the stranger, “ since 
it brings me to such hospitality. No, no, my friend, I pro- 
test. I can wait on myself. I owe my apologies to Madame.” 

“Oh, but Berta will not mind,”—again he coughed his 
little, old cough. “See you, we are all artists together, thou 
and I and Berta; and Peterkin, but Peterkin is a-bed. Shall 
we not share alike? Perhaps some day thou wilt do it to us. 
Who knows? Is it not a time when all doors should be open 
because of a hospitality which Bethlehem denied ?” 

Berta, clattering about in her little kitchen, smiled. To her 
it was obvious enough that the singer did not sing in the 
streets out of need. That fur coat now; Berta put the price 
handsomely at twenty pounds, not knowing that she might 
have multiplied it by ten. He was doing it for a wager doubt- 
less; she had beard of such things. But his voice was tired 
and he looked cold and pinched. To be singing in the snowy 
streets, for whatever reason he did it, was a cruel thing to do 

on a winter night and he a child of Italy. She had lit up 
her little oil stove, and was cooking the remainder of the sau- 
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sages and some eggs. She was grinding coffee too; the fra- 
grance of it stole out through the open door \between the 
kitchen and sitting-room, and was grateful to the stranger’s 
senses, while he sat gazing across at our Lady of Prague ia 
her shadowy corner. 

He ate like a starving man and Adolph watched him with 
eyes of dreamy pleasure, attending to his wants assiduously, 
After supper they sat and smoked. Berta made up the fire 
again. Midnight had already sounded, but the stranger seemed 
in no hurry to be gone. They were talking of music now. 
The stranger had taken Berta’s fiddle from its case and ex- 
amined it and praised it. His eyes had wandered on to the 
open piano, had fallen on the sheet dotted all over with 
Adolph’s strange hieroglyphics. 

‘*You were composing?” he said. 

‘“‘The Song of the Angels at Bethlehem,” Adolph replied. 
**It is but just completed. No time yet to make a fair copy.” 

* You are pleased with it?” 

** To-day I am well-pleased. Who knows? To-morrow... . 
Yet, she, over there, gave it to me. I am sure to-night.” 
Adolph shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I have been up among the 
stars to-night. To-morrow I may have tumbled to earth, very 
bruised and shaken. [ may think I was mistaken, that she 
did not give. Thou knowest?” 

“Oh yes, know; it is the artist’s way. Will you play it 
for me, ‘ The Song of:Our Lady ?’” 

“Why yes, in gratitude for the Adeste, I could not re- 
fuse. To-night I am ‘sure it is hers, as the Adeste was given 
by the angels,” 

He played the “ Song of the Angels” again. Berta thought 
it the most heavenly thing she had ever heard. The stranger 
sat with one of Adolph’s pipes between his fingers listening. 
He was quiet till the end. Then he passed his hands over 
his eyes as though he came out of sleep. 

**It is wonderful, this Song of Our Lady,” he said. ‘My 
friend it is great music, You are a genius. If she has given 
it, you have received it. I, too, am a composer when I do 
not sing, and I take off my hat to you.” 

“Ah!” There were great beads of perspiration on Adolph’s 
brow, but his eyes were shining. He came over and clasped 
the other man’s hand, ‘We are both artiststhen, The praise 
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of an artist is sweet. Some day, my friend, you shall sing a 
song of mine. You will make the world accept it. Oh but, 
though you sing in the streets to-day you shall sing at the 
opera to-morrow. My friend, I do not ask why you should 
sing in the streets. It is for yourself. But, they shall hear 
you. The doors I could not knock at for myself shall open 
to you. You shall not sing in the streets. That precious voice 
to grow roughened and spoiled by the hard life and the bit- 
ter cold. No, ten thousand times no. They shall hear you, 
my friend. The world shall hear you.” 

His face glowed with the delight of the discoverer. Berta 
heard him, smiling. What a great, darling goose he was, her 
Adolph, not to see that the man need not sing in the streets, 
that he wore the dress ofa gentleman. But Adolph’s thoughts 
were always only half or less than half on earth. A child 
could deceive him. His eyes were always in the world of his 
music, in the world of the Unseen. 

The stranger. would hear more. Adolph played on and 
on. The stranger sang through one or two songs, filling Adolph 
with ecstasies of delight. At the end of one he suddenly laid 
his hand on Adolph’s shoulder. 

‘*My friend,” he said, ‘‘that cough, I do not like it. You 
will have to go away out of England, to sunny skies and balmy 
air and come back without it.” 

Adolph shrugged his shoulders, with a sidelong look at Berta. 

“It is for the rich to go away,” he said. ‘‘ The poor cannot 
afford it. It is not the willof God. It is near Christmas now. 
Soon the spring will be here. I shall lose the cough, if she 
will ask it of her Son. If I could but be heard! If a little 
success would come! There has been so long in which we have 
hoped. I could not tell it to thee if thou, too, had not found 
the world a hard place. I could not have lived only for my 
Berta. My friend, the greatest blessing a man can have on 
earth is a good wife. She has toiled for me, and the little 
one, while I sit at home and make the music no one listens 
to. If I could I would take her and Peterkin—you have not 
yet seen the rogue—he will be the great musician one day if 
the world refuses to the end to listen to me—I would take 
her and Peterkin where we could bask in the sun. What it 
would be, the sun, after this darkness! But the winter cold 
is for me the will of God. 
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Again he coughed, and the stranger was aware that Berta’s 
eyes filled with tears. : 

“I am going now,” he said. “It is time you should be 
in bed. I will tell you something before I go. I think Madame 
has guessed it. I do not need to sing in the streets. I sing 
for a vow. Ten years ago to-day, the Feast of Our Lady’s 
Expectation, I was picked out of the streets. Ever since I 
have sung through the streets on that day, wandering where 
my footsteps lead me. What I receive I give to the poor. I 
do not always receive much. I choose the little and humble 
streets for the greater part. My desire is to give joy, to uplift 
hearts by my singing. Oh, I could tell you stories. I may 
some day, but not to-night. I am very glad that I wandered 
to Rosemary Road to-night. Here I have found faith and love 
and genius, precious things, my friends. The world does not 
always know its most precious things.” 

He turned to go, but Adolph laid detaining hands on him. 

‘*No, no,” he said. ‘There will be fog; the night is so 
calm and it is freezing. Why, you might walk into the canal; 
and among the half-built houses here in the fields, dangerous 
men often skulk in corners. Stay where you are to-night. 
We will do our best for you. You shall go as early as you 
will in the morning.” 

Berta made up a bed on a chair-bedstead for the visitor, in 
the corner, where our Lady of Prague smiled down on him in 
her strange, heavenly way, making everything as comfortable 
as she could. Adolph was quite excited over the new friend. 
It was well on in the small hours before they got to bed; and 
Adolph and Berta slept more sweetly for the kind act they had 
done in giving a fellow-creature a shelter from the bitter night, 
for, as Berta said, it was a long way to any hotel or inn, and 
something might have happened to the owner of the beautiful 
voice. Why, for all they knew, he might have wandered about 
being tired and hungry, and fallen exhausted at last, and been 
frozen before morning. One reads such terrible things in the 
newspapers of poor folk being frozen to death, alas! 

There was a cold, white light over everything, and the 
frost flowers were muffling the panes when they were awak- 
ened in the morning by Peterkin, who had lain patiently for 
a long time playing with his new toy, till at last his patience 
had given out. 
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Their first thought was of their guest. Adolph got up and 
- put on his dressing-gown, coughing as the cold air got into 
his lungs and went to see after a hot bath for the visitor. 
There was one thing in the little house, that one could have 
hot water by day or night. 

Lo, and behold, the room was empty! The bed- lathes 
had been neatly folded up on the bedstead. There were signs 
in the bath room that some one had washed there. But the 
visitor had flown. 

‘*But for the bedstead in the parlor, little one,” said 
Adolph, “I should have thought it a dream. It was strange 
that he should have gone without a word.” 

‘*Perhaps he was an angel,” said Berta. “ Not that he 
looked like one with all that dark hair. Do angels wear fur 
coats?” 

‘He sang like one,” said Adolph. “I wonder if we shall 
ever hear him again!” 

It was not till Berta was getting the fire to burn, and the 
room in order for the breakfast, that she discovered a folded 
note evidently written on a page torn from a note-book lying 
at our Lady’s feet. 

‘* My friend,” it ran, “‘I am not an ingrate. I go away, 
but I return about four o’clock of the afternoon. Be ready 
to come with me. I will take as much care of thee as thy 
Berta has done. Thy friend, 

EDUARDO SAROGNI.” 

Adolph gasped holding the note to Berta. 

‘It cannot, it cannot be, the Sarogni,” he said, “that 
glorious prince of song. And yet, and yet, did we ever hear 
anything like the Adeste, Berta? Oh, it must be. Did we not 
read, before he came, that some one had picked him up starv- 
ing in the streets of Paris?” 

“I think,’”’ said Berta unsteadily, “that the Christ Child 
and our dear Lady of Prague have taken pity on us. He said, 
you remember what he said of thy music, my dear.” 

Then they embraced each other and Peterkin; and being 
simple and grateful souls they knelt down to return thanks, 
their faces irradiated with the light of the morning sun that 
came redly through the pane. 

About half-past three in the afternoon, a magnificent 
motor-car dashed up to the little house, to the bewilderment 
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of the neighbors and doubtless to the annoyance of the chauf- 
feur who. had never driven over worse roads than this half- 
constructed one strewn with the debris of building. However, 
no one took any notice of him sitting grimly before the 
wheel. Out’ stepped Sarogni. Why, how had they mistaken 
him? His face was well-known to them from the newspapers 
and the pictures in the shops; but they had not heard him, 
since he had only sung in London this winter, and the little, 
old cough had kept Adolph at home. 

He came into the house carrying a fine fur coat upon his 
arm. He saluted Adolph with a great smack on the back 
which brought the little, old cough out of its lair. He kissed 
Berta’s hands, and he lifted Peterkin above his head, to that 
serious child’s delight. And he laid a rose at the feet of our 
Lady of Prague. 

‘Well, are you ready?” he asked, “ all three.” 

Berta gasped. 

“Where are you taking us to?” she said. 

“Why to the well at the world’s end where they cure 
coughs,” he answered. ‘‘ Do I look a fairy godfather or do I 
not? Come, I shall give you a half-hour in which to get 
ready. We must be at Dover to-night.” 

It all seemed mad to Berta’s mind, but the papers had 
been full of Sarogni lately and of his goodness to the poor. 
So she went obediently and huddled her few belongings 
together, and also Peterkin’s, and put out the fire and pre- 
pared to lock up the house, and all without asking a ques- 
tion. She could trust our Lady to take care of everything. 

‘Your wife is a woman in a thousand, Maestro,” Sarogni 
said, turning to Adolph, who, in a dream, was filling a port- 
manteau with musical manuscripts. ‘She shall shop in Paris. 
I am your banker and hers for the time being. You will re- 
pay it all, be assured. First, Eduardo Sarogni; next, thou, 
my friend. The eighteenth of December, it is the Feast of 
Our Lady’s Expectation, shall be written in letters of gold in 
the annals of music, as in the annals of heaven.” 

Berta, not knowing yet what was happening, what was to 
happen, saw Sarogni help Adolph into the fur coat. In a 
dream she locked up the little house and handed the key to 
a friendly, neighboring woman who would light an occasional 
fire to keep the piano from damp, and who was to use up the 
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provisions left there for herself and her family. At the very 
last she ran back and took our Lady from her shrine. Fortu- 
nately, the figure was of marble and not too large. In a 
dream she found herself standing on the frozen pavement, the 
statue on one arm, holding Peterkin by the hand. Adolph 
was already inside the motor, and Sarogni had taken her violin- 
case and placed it inside with Adolph. And the chauffeur 
was putting up their poor, little trunk and their small bags 
and packets on top of the motor where there were already a 
good many trunks and packing-cases of various sizes. 

A few minutes more, and she was inside the warm, luxuri- 
ous motor and Adolph was holding her hand to make her feel 
that this was solid reality and not the wildest of dreams. 

“It is the Riviera for Christmas,” said Sarogni; ‘and 
afterwards, if the little, old cough will not go, it shall be 
Algiers.” 

And there they were flying away past the lights of London 
and out into the quiet country and past other lights till 
Dover was reached, and there was the great, splendid hotel, 
and the manager bowing before Sarogni and never betraying 
his surprise at seeing him in the company of such shabbily- 
dressed people. 

It was for Sarogni’s sake, and trusting in his prophecies 
about Adolph’s future, that Berta consented at Paris to pro- 
vide herself and Peterkin with an outfit which should make 
them less conspicuous. And then they were flying away in 
the motor, better than any frain de luxe, ever further and 
further south till the white palaces and the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean rose up wonderfully on the horizon. 

Berta and Adolph and Peterkin, plucking roses and violets 
on Christmas Day and praising the good God humbly and our 
Lady of Prague for the wonderful thing that had happened to 
them, scarcely yet dared look their happiness in the face lest 
it should vanish from them. But it was no dream. They 
basked in the great sun and the glorious air, and the little, 
old cough hid her head and was forgotten; and Sarogni came 
and went between London and the Riviera, watching over 
Adolph as though he were a dear, much-loved brother, treating 
him always with the most tender reverence. And presently 
others came, operatic impresarios, and musicians of various 
kinds, and many famous people, and behaved towards Adolph 
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as though he was one of the wonders of the world. Nor did 
Adolph seem a bit spoiled by the praise. When anything 
delighted him, such as reverence from some one he rever- 
enced, he would jook round for little Berta, standing shyly 
in the background and draw her to his side; and afterwards 
they would carry their thanks to our Lady of Prague whose 
shrine was set among wonderful flowers, above which she 
stood and smiled as she had smiled for the bunch of violets in 
London. 

Of course, Adolph’s fortune was made, and he was going 
back to London in June to hear his opera at Covent Garden 
with Sarogni as the principal male singer. But he would 
always be the humble and simple creature he had been in the 
days of his adversity, always filled with a resolve, in which 
his wife shared, that this prosperity sent him by the good 
God and our Lady of Prague, should be for the good of 
others as well as of himself. As for Peterkin, he was the only 
One not surprised by the strange happenings. Peterkin had 
not been such a lover of dreams and visions as to be surprised 
that one should come true. This actual happening from heaven 
was better than all the visions and quite to be expected. 





CHRIST’S CHOICE. 


BY EDWARD F, GARESCHE, S.J. 


Thy breast is very bleak and bare, 
A narrow place and poor ;— 

How should thy Lord find lodgment there? 
Its coldness how endure? 


But ah! Christ loveth very dear 
The poor and bitter part !— 

He hastes to fill with angel-cheer 
The stable of thy heart! 





A STUDY OF BROWNING’S SAUL. 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


HERE is no poem of Browning’s in which he 

® appears to come so near the Kingdom, to lay 

his hand as it were, on the great verities of 

Christianity, to take hold of the garment, not 

== 4 merely touching the hem, as this poem of “ Saul.”’ 

Non- Catholic poet though he is, let us be thankful that here, 
as elsewhere though less fully, he has drawn at the well of 
Life Eternal, and given to his fellows a most precious draught. 

The poem of “Saul” is a many-noted one. We can hear 
the resonant joy of life, with all its functions and all its bonds; 
we can hear the beat of high spiritual emotion, of a love that 
knows the depth of reverent admiration, and of pity no less 
reverent and deep; and we have the clear ring of the faith 
that speaks of restoration, the voice of the faith that sees how 
God’s redemption must come out of man’s necessity. The 
music, beautiful throughout, rises, as the subject rises to the 
great revelation of Incarnate God, into what can be given no 
name lower than that of sublimity. 

David is the speaker, the teller of the tale. He is alone 
in the early morning; the dawn and the night are still strug- 
gling on the mountain’s breast, and the earth is drenched with 
dew; Kidron is retrieving the loss brought by the fierce sun- 
shine of yesterday. 

That yesterday has been to David a day of days; a day 
wherein the greatest and sweetest knowledge of all his life 
has come to him; a day crowned by the vision of Christ, the 
King of love. 

David is taken as the shepherd lad, the lad who has led a 
life quiet and simple, and undisturbed except by perils ap- 
proaching his flocks. His annointing as a king is not brought 
forward, nor yet his great strength and fitness for war. He 
is shown to us lifted by a tremendous experience in which 
grace has responded to grace, into the perfection of his spir- 
itual manhood. 
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An evil spirit troubled (or terrified) Saul. Browning appears 
to take the state induced by this troubling, or terrifying, as a 
kind of cataleptic trance. And the servants of Saul said to him: 
. « » Let our Lord give orders, and thy servants who are before 
thee will seek out a man skilful in playing on the harp that when 
the evil spirit from the Lord is upon thee, he may play with his 
hand, and thou mayest bear it more easily. 

One of the servants has seen the man, who, he thinks, is 
the one to help the king, the gifted son of Isai (or Jesse) the 
Bethlehemite. So David is sent for, and comes, and takes his 
harp, playing with his hand before the king, whensoever the 
evil spirit is upon Saul. And the king was refreshed, and was 
better, and the evil spirit departed from him. And Saul loved 
David exceedingly. 

We see how the pain and anxiety of the king’s friends and 
attendants are indicated in those two words of Abner’s, Saul’s 
uncle. ‘ Az /as¢ thou art come.” How well we know what is 
the meaning of that “at last,” we who have waited long for 
the coming of help to our stricken beloved, when every mo- 
ment has seemed an hour, and the hours have borne in them 
the anguish of days and more. 

How well Browning has realized the Scriptural presenta- 
tion of Saul, in those splendid early days of his career. How 
Saul, as we see him through our poet’s eyes, is one still great 
in his fall, still the Saul we remember in glory. The great- 
statured man is here, the greatness of his stature correspond- 
ing to, and symbolizing, the greatness of his destiny, the great- 
ness of his gifts. We can see him as he sits with his knees 
like great oak-roots encircling the beloved harpist, pushing his 
large fingers through the young man’s hair. We feel how all 
the accessories are indications of that superb strength—the 
“lordly male-sapphires,” the ‘‘ rubies courageous at heart.” 
When we see him first, he hangs on the great cross-support 
of his tent, the cross that has been for so many centuries the 
symbol of anguish and woe. It seems at first as if the com- 
bat were over, and the victory lay with death. But there isa 
stronger than death, even love. 

The power of music is here; the power of that ineffable 
gift which, it has been said, can express nothing unholy, 
nothing unclean. But even music is to fail before the great 
spiritual strain that precedes the revelation of God, when harp 
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and song have done their office, and are put aside—nothing 
but plain speech then, the universal gift for the expression of 
the deepest truths. 

The power of prayer was David’s; that power whose mys- 
tery is mocked at, or smiled at, or gently and not by inten- 
tion, irreverently, put aside; that power commanded us to use, 
to ‘‘ move the Hand that moves the world”; that power which 
can make of the silent outpourings of the heart’s petition a 
work greater than the unaided struggle and striving and do- 
ing of souls by whom it is untried and ignored. David 
has prayed before he entered the tent into which he is to 
bring the great light of God’s good news; he goes on pray- 
ing: his “soul” is ‘‘God’s servant,” his ‘“‘word” then is 
**God’s word.” The power of faith is here, and the power of 
faith leads up to the revelation of the power of love. 

He tunes his harp, first taking off the lilies that had 
shielded the strings from the beating and breaking of the 
fierce sunshine.. The first tune is the tune of the folding. One 
by one the sheep come to the pen-door, in their whiteness 
and their wholeness. It was well to begin with this music of 
quietness and peace. It passes into the music of attraction, 
the tune that draws off the brooding quails from their mates, 
so powerful is the magic of its call; and then comes the tune 
that makes the crickets bold for their fight; and then ‘‘ what 
has weight to set the quick jerboa a-musing outside his sand- 
house.” All these tunes show the sympathy and power of 
understanding the animals which might naturally come to the 
gentle mind in the outdoor life. 


“God made all the creatures, and gave them our love and our 
fear. 
To give sign, we and they are his children, one family here.’ 


The music passes on, and up too, from the tunes that the 
animals love, to the tunes that belong to the life of man 
among men. First is ‘The help-tune of the reapers, their 
wine-song, when hand grasps at hand, eye lights eye in good 
friendship, and great hearts expand and grow one in the sense 
of this world’s life.” 

It is well to note the grandeur of the conception of the 
life of corporate labor; the greatness of the work of the 
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gathering in of the produce of the land that has been tilled 
and bidden to bring forth. The song of death comes next, 
the praise of one gone from among his fellows, “with his few 
faults shut up like dead flowerets;” and then the song of 
marriage, when the young maidens lead the one of themselves 
vaunted, “‘as the beauty, the pride of our dwelling.” Then 
comes the great march of the men who are working in unity 
to buttress the arch that naught can break. And last comes 
the music of worship, which is the crown set upon all life 
and all life’s showings forth, “the chorus intoned when the 
Levites go up to the altar in glory enthroned.” 

The song of the reapers, the praise-song of the dead, the 
great march of those that labor harmoniously in high perfec- 
tion of work; all these, incidents of every-day life, touching 
man’s bond with his fellows, beautiful and delectable as they 
are, yet have had no power to move the frozen spirit of the 
king. It is when the music telling of the bond between man 
and God which completes and sanctifies the bond between 
man aad man, has sounded forth, that the first response is made: 
“here in the darkness Saul groaned.” 


‘* And I paused, held my breath in such silence, and listened 
apart; 

And the tent shook, for mighty Saul shuddered; and sparkles 
’gan dart : 

From the jewels that woke in his turban, at once with a start, 

All its lordly male-sapphires, and rubies courageous at heart. 

So the head; but the body still moved not, still hung there 
erect.” 


A groan has broken the silence, and the tent is shaken by 
the awful shudder that marks the coming of the king back 
from the deathly trance. We notice the strength of the shud- 
der, the shudder of the man of might. It is the strong, the 
strongest who have the sharpest fight. It is only the shudder 
of the wave of life in that grand frame; there is not yet mo- 
tion, the evidence of life. 

And now David sings of the delight of life: 


“Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor! Ne spirit feels waste, 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor sinew unbraced. 
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Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool sil- 
ver shock 

Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 

And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust 
divine, 

And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the fyll draught 
of wine, 

And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy!” 


Here surely is the right and lawful delight in the life that 
God has given; something absolutely different from the pagan 
absorption in the things of sense. And, as we go on, we 
have just what divides the healthy love of life and of bodily 
joy from the pagan over-care for sensuous beauty and pleas- 
ure, in the reminder of the ties that bind life to life, involving, 
as the recognition of ties must always involve, the potentiality 
of sacrifice and suffering. 


** Hast thou loved the white locks of thy father, whose sword 

thou didst guard 

When he trusted thee forth with the armies, for glorious 
reward ? 

Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother, held up as 
men sung 

The low song of the nearly-departed, and hear her faint tongue 

Joining in while it could to the witness, ‘Let one more attest 

I have lived, seen God’s hand thro’ a lifetime, and all was 
for best’? 

Then they sung thro’ their tears in strong triumph, nor 
much, but the rest. 

And thy brothers, the help and the contest, the working 
whence grew 

Such result as, from seething grape-bundles, the spirit 
strained true.” 





The tie of the family, the strong bond of kinship, the bond, 
sometimes yet stronger, of friendship; the tie to the country, 
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thy country whose right it is to demand that a man give up 
his life for her sake, all these are here. 


“And the friends of thy boyhood—that boyhood of wonder 
and hope, 
Present promise and wealth of the future beyond the eye’s 
scope,— 
Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch, a people is thine; 
And all gifts which the world offers singly, on one head 
combine ! 
On one head, all the beauty and strength, love and rage 
(like the throe 
That, a-work in the rock, helps its labor and lets the gold go) 
High ambition and deeds which surpass it, fame crowning 
them—all 
Brought to blaze on the head of one creature—King Saul!” 


Here the poem ended, as it appeared in Bel/s and Pomee 
granates, (No. VII. Dramatic Romances and Lyrics), in 1845.* 
How long it was before its final form was assumed we can- 
not, of course, exactly say, but it seems fair to suppose that 
the date of its publication coincides rather closely with the 
date of its production, which was ten years later than the ap- 
pearance of the first part. It came out in the completed form 
in the volume called Men and Women: it is now among the 
Dramatic Lyrics. Is there any other instance of a sequel so 
glorious; of a second part, belonging to a decade later of life 
and art, having all the splendor of setting and rhythm and 
strength and beauty of the first, yet rising into something 
greater and higher by far, and rising with all the serenity of 
natural development? I have elsewhere touched on the fact 
that the period of Browning’s life during which his marriage 
gave him close association with a poet who was certainly a 
Christian, a poet in whom he believed with all his heart, syn- 
chronizes with the period of his direct affirmation of the truth 
of Christianity; and I cannot but think that the spirit of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning was at any rate part of that which 


* The early version has: 
Even rage like the throe 


That opes the rock, helps its glad labor and lets the gold go— 
And ambition that sees a sun lead it—oh, all of these, all 
Combine to unite in one creature—Saul, 
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made Robert Browning see, as, later on, as it appears, he 
ceased to see. 

In the two splendid apostrophes to the glory of the king, 
God-chosen, God-gifted, the second one ending “ Then, first of 
the mighty, thank God that thou art,” we see the way in which 
Browning has absorbed the Scriptural narrative. He has not 
only seized the thought of the bodily greatness and beauty of 
Saul, beyond the greatness and beauty of his fellows, for 
“there was not among the children of Israel a goodlier per- 
son than he”—but he has also caught the spirit of grateful 
love and reverence in which the Israelites looked upon him as 
the leader who had wrought their deliverance from the Am- 
monites. After their great victory under his captaincy, the 
people in their enthusiasm of grateful loyalty had clamored for 
death to be meted out to those who had opposed Saul’s com- 
ing to the kingdom; but Saul had shown the mercy that was 
still further to endear him to them. His valor, glory and 
generosity are prominently dwelt on in the lamentation made, 
after the battle of Gilboa, over Saul and over Jonathan his 
son. “The shield of Saul is the shield of the valiant”; his 
sword has never returned empty from the fight; his swiftness 
was more than the swiftness of the eagle, his strength stronger 
than the strength of the lion. How are the valiant fallen in 
battle! He has clothed the daughters of Israel with scarlet in 
delights, and given ornaments of gold for their attire! 


** And lo! with that leap of my spirit—heart, hand, harp and 
voice, 
Each liftiag Saul’s name out of sorrow, each bidding rejoice 
Saul’s fame in the light it was made for—as when, dare I say, 
The Lord’s army, in rapture of service, strains through its 
array, 
Aad upsoareth the cherubim—chariot—” 


It is a great simile, daringly used, that of the Lord’s army 
straining through its array, till the cherubim-chariot of Jehovah 
soars up; and the pitch and special fittingness of such a simile 
lies in the words “‘in rapture of service.” It is just that rap- 
ture, that supreme delight which implies and involves perfect 
selflessness, the being—caught—up, lifted away, from self and 
lower things, that is David’s too; that rapture of service, the 
same in kind, not in degree, as the service of the cherubim. 
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‘ “. , . What next should I urge 
To sustain him where song had restored him?” 


The release has come, but still all remains to traverse between 
hope and despair: 


‘Death was past, life not come: so he waited. Awhile his 
right hand 
Held the brow, helped the eyes left too vacant forthwith to 
remand 
To their place what new objects should enter: ’t was Saul 
as before.” 


The cup has been filled with the wine of this life, all the 
fruitage of the fair vine of earth; but the man cannot drink it. 
His eye is dim, his lip is pallid: 


“. . . beyond on what fields, 
Glean a vintage more potent and perfect to brighten the eye 
And bring blood to the lip, and commend them the cup 
they put by ?” 


It is one of the things most terrible to lose the power of | 
caring. This may come from illness, from physical exhaustion, 
from mental fatigue, or after the stress of a great anguish, 
But, however it be, to lose the power of caring is one of the 
worst things that can befall, and the worst of all when it 
comes from spiritual indolence, the failure of the exercise of 
the faculty of loving! 


“He saith: ‘It is good’; still he drinks not: he lets me praise 
life, 
Gives assent, yet would die for his own part.” 


Do we not know this, some of us? Can we not remember 
times when the sky was blue enough above our heads, and 
the sun was warm and bright, and the grass green and fine, 
and yet all was cold and dark and lifeless? It was, indeed, 
a time in which we could well have said: ‘‘I see them all so 
excellently fair, I see, not feel how beautiful they are.” 

There is verily a vintage more potent, a vintage all-perfect, 
but the wine must be the crushing of the grapes of God. 
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Then David draws on the “ fancies” that had come to him 
long ago, begins to draw on the inwardness of that Ilfe. As 
at first he has drawn on the outside of it with the music that 
belongs to it, the life that has lovingly taken in the life of the 
creatures whom God made, and to whom He has given 


“. . our love and our fear, 
To give sign, we and they are His children, one family here.” 


The life of his soul had been fed as, lying in his hollow, with 
the sheep feeding around him, he had seen the slow wheeling 
of the solitary eagle, slow as though in sleep. To him, lying 
there, his world seemed a very small world, just ‘‘a strip” 
twixt the hill and the sky. A greater world than his own, as 
he thought, would lie beneath the ken of that eagle. To him- 
self, as it seemed, the world would always be a small world, 
to himself whose days, as he thought without any ambition 
that it should be otherwise, were ordained to be passed with 
his flocks. Yet, how infinitely greater a world was even al- 
ready his, and how far greater was it yet to be, for this 
kingly soldier and seer and singer for all time. 

He uses his life as we, too, may do, our common everyday 
life and what it holds. As he had lain in that hollow, the shap- 
ing spirit of imagination was his and he had dreamt the life he 
was never, so he thought, to mix with, and in his mind’s eye 
had seen how men in that great world used their energies; 
that great world, not his, yet one day to be his in all the 
worth of its splendor and fullness. He had thought of their 


**schemes of life, its best rules and right uses, the courage 
that gains, 
And the prudence that keeps what men strive for.” 


No longer the comeliness of life in all its functions, in all its 
grades. Something higher yet is to come. 
‘©. . . And now, these old trains 
Of vague thought came again; I grew surer; so, once more the 
string 
Of my harp made response to my spirit.” 


Not now will he offer again the rejected comfort of the thought 
of life, the mere mortal life held in common by man and by 
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brute, wonderful and magnificent though it be. Nowthethought 
must go to the fruit of this life, and all that it shall yield in 
the juice that is the cure of sorrow, the wine that maketh glad 
the heart of man; in the sacrifice of stem and branch, in the 
poor plight even of the tree itself, for the sake of the palm- 
wine that shall staunch “every wound of man’s spirit in win- 
ter.” As by its wine the dead palm-tree shall live in all the 
glory of giving, so by the spirit shall Saul live, long after the 
life of the flesh has ceased. 


“, . . Each deed thou hast done, 

Dies, revives, goes to work in the world; until e’en as the sun 

Looking down on the earth, though clouds spoil him, though 
tempests efface, 

Can find nothing his own deed produced not, must everywhere 
trace 

The results of his past summer-prime,—so, each ray of thy 
will, 

Every flash of thy passion and prowess, long over, shall thrill 

Thy whole people, the countless, with ardor, till they too give 
forth 

A like cheer to their sons, who in turn, fill the South and the 
North 

With the radiance thy deed was the germ of.” 


His life over, he shall live by these deeds, his fame going 
forth, carved in cedar and graven in gold, and written on the 
“smooth paper-reeds” wherewith even now ‘‘the rivers a- wave.” 


“‘So the pen gives unborn generations their due and their part 
In thy being! then, first of the mighty, thank God that thou 
art.” 


Here the shepherd-seer pauses in his story, and bursts into 
that grand invocation to the God in Whose strength he had 
begun, carried on, and completed the high quest laid upon him 
—the adventure, as the poet makes him call it, in reference, 
I suppose, conscious or unconscious, to the high quests of 
chivalry ! 


“*. . « O Thou who didst grant me that day, 
And before it not seldom hast granted Thy help to essay, 
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Carry on and complete an adventure, my shield and my sword 
In that act where my soul was thy servant, thy word was 
my word,— 
Still be with me, who then at the summit of human endeavor 
And scaling the highest, man’s thought could, gazed hopeless 
as ever 
On the new stretch of heaven above me—till, mighty to save, 
Just one lift of Thy hand cleared that distance—God’s throne 
from man’s grave! 
Let me tell out my tale to its ending—my voice to my heart 
Which can scarce dare believe in what marvels last night I 
took part, ; 
As this morning I gather the fragments, alone with my sheep, 
And still fear lest the terrible glory evanish like sleep! 
For I wake in the gray dewy covert, while Hebron upheaves 
The dawn struggling with night on his shoulder, and Kidron 
retrieves 
Slow the damage of yesterday’s sunshine.” 


The king resumes 


‘this old motions and habitudes kingly. The right hand re- 
plumed 

His black locks to their wonted composure, adjusted the 
swathes 

Of his turbaa, and see—the huge sweat that his countenance 
bathes, 

He wipes off with the robe; and he girds now his loins as 
of yore, 

And feels slow for the armlets of price, with the clasp set 
before.” 


He has returned to the decencies of life; its beauty will 
come by-and-by. 


“He is Saul, ye remember in glory, ere error had bent 
The broad brow from the daily communion; and still, though 
much spent 
Be the life and the bearing that front you, the same, God 
did choose, 
To receive what a man may waste, desecrate, never quite 
lose.” 


** Saul’s glory and fame.” The thought of these cannot satisfy. 
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It is not enough to live in fame, nor to live in memory, nor 
to live in influence. Every man has the sacred right to live 
as an individual, that sacred right given by his creation and 
sealed by his redemption. He must have what God meant 
him to have, with all his power to use it for magnificent uses, 
or—to waste and desecrate. 

David has touched on the praise he has forseen for the man 
who sits patient there; and the harp falls forward, now its 
work is done. Has any comfortcome? Has the best he could 
do brought any solace? 


“, . . Then first I was ’ware 

That he sat, as I say, with my head just above his vast knees 

Which were thrust out on each side around me, like oak- 
roots which please 

To encircle a lamb while it slumbers. I looked up to know 

If the best I could do had brought solace: he spoke not, 
but slow 

Lifted up the hand slack at his side, till he laid it with care 

Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on my brow: thro’ 
my hair 

The large fingers were pushed, and he bent back my head, 
with kind power— 

All my face back, intent to peruse it, as men do a flower. 

Thus held he me there with his great eyes that scrutinized 
mine— 

And, oh, all my heart how it loved him! but where was the 
sign ? 

I yearned—‘ Could I help thee, my father, inventing a bliss, 

I would add to that life of the past, both the future and this; 

I would give thee new life altogether, as good, ages hence, 

As this moment, had love but the warrant, love’s heart to 
dispense.’ ”’ 


Some of us have known “the agony of conscious impo- 
tence’; the impossibility of delivering a beloved friend trom 
the suckinz-in of the masterless might of waters; or of bring- 
ing any deliverance to him. And more of us, perhaps, have 
known what it meant to watch how coldness and apathy seized 
upon a soul; to watch the dropping of old piety or the fling. 
ing of it scornfully away: to see the apparent triumph of the 
power of ill, and to be unable to help except by the use of 
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the weapons never to be plucked away, the force of faith and 
of hope and of love, and the strength of holy prayer. We know, 
as David has learned, where the supreme help lies, and we un- 
derstand the submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s 
all-complete, ‘‘and climb to the feet of God by each new 
obeisance of the spirit,” by “that stoop of the soul which, in 
bending, upraises it too.” 

He has learned this. The passion of rescue grips him and 
holds him; all that he, in his mighty yearning, would do for 
him that he loves, all that, in spite of that agony of desire, 
he cannot do, could be done by the Power, the Wisdom at which 
his knowledge shrivels confounded ; the Infinite Care, to which 
his torethought is purblind and blank ; the Perfection that every- 
where fronts him, “in the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in 
the soul and the clod.” And yet he can think that there is 
just one way in which man, the lover, may rise to the height 
that is the highest. In the light of the glorious knowledge 
that has since been given him, he can laugh as he thinks of 
this; can laugh in the calm of the soul that sees and knows. 
The one gift of love is his; in this one, he may be the great- 
est. Knowledge, forethought, every faculty of his, he now 
knows to be nothing, as compared to the infinite wisdom, the 
infinite care, the soul everywhere of superb perfection. But 
love, is not love the one perfect gift from man to man? O 
limited vision! O faith in the least things, and distrust in the 
greatest of all! 


**Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 

That I doubt His own love can compete with it? Here, 
the parts shift? 

Here, the creature surpass the Creator,—the end, what Began? 

Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for this man, 

And dare doubt He alone shall not help him, Who yet 
alone can? 

Would it ever have entered my mind the bare will, much 
less power, 

Te bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the marvelous dower 

Of the life he was gifted and filled with? to make such a 
soul, 

Such a body, and then such an earth for insphering the 
whole ? 
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And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears attest) 

These good things being given, to go on, and give one 
more, the best? 

Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, maintain at the 
height 

This perfection—succeed with life’s dayspring, death’s minute 
of night ? 

Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Sau] the mistake, 

Saul, the failure, the ruin he seems now—and bid him awake 

From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to find himself 
set 

Clear and safe in new light and new life—” 


“Saul, the ruin, the failure, he seems now.” How is he 
to be set in new light and new life? To some of us, at least, 
this will seem the fullest possible expression of what they have 
known. For some among us have descended into the deepest 
depths of the darkest dark, when our agony for the spirit 
in prison seemed all in vain; our anguish for that spirit bound 
and fettered in impurity, in selfishness, in all that. has meant 
a horrible waste and desecration of God-given power and glory, 
all that has made us tremble to think that in that lowest deep 
there may yet be a deeper deep. “Saul, the ruin, the failure, 
he seems now.” ' 


“* Oh, speak through me now!” God will hear the appeal ; 
from the seen, the soul of the lover will pass to the unseen; 
from the human, and through the human, to the divine. 


“See the King—I would help him but cannot, the wishes fall 

through. 

Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to 
enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would--knowing 
which, 

I know that my service is perfect. Ob, speak through me 
now! 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst Thou—so 
wilt Thou! 

So shall crown Thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost 
crown— 

And Thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor dcwn 
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One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by no breath. 

Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with 
death ! 

As Thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved 

Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being Beloved! 

He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall stand 
the most weak. 

’Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh, that 
I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love, and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this 
hand ; 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the 
Christ stand!” 


Now David sees. Now is it given to him to understand 
something of the mystery of the tremendous love that drove 
the Son from the bosom of the Father, expelled Him from 
His heaven, forced Him to the womb, to the manger, to the 
carpenter’s bench, to the life unsheltered, to humiliation, suf- 
fering, agony, and death; the love that had to be revealed 
in sacrifice, than which there is no greater way. 

See the Christ stand! See Him stand in His infinite love, 
the love that comprehends all knowledge, all justice, all mercy; 
His Face like the face of the sons of men; His human Hands 
stretched out, jeweled with the ineffaceable marks of the glori- 
ous Wounds; stretched out to keep open the opened gates of 
life. 

And as the earth spins on, there is, perhaps, not one mo- 
ment at which there is not somewhere ascending the smoke 
of the Sacrifice that His love has empowered His servants of 
the Altar to make until He comes again, whereby we are bid- 
den to see the Christ, the very Christ of God; in the mystery 
of the Passion lifted up, the Conqueror conquered by death 
for alittle space; in the mystery of the Resurrection triumph- 
ing over the victor ephemeral; and in the mystery of the As- 
cension passing upwards to the central abode of light and love 
that is called the Bosom of the Father. 

Here the salvation, the redemption, the restoration. Deus, 
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gui humanae substantiae dignitatem mirabiliter condidisti, et mt- 
vabilius veformastt. 

Then comes the great Epilogue, wherein Browning seems 
almost to pass the barrier, impalpable as it sometimes is, which 
divides the seer from the mystic: ' 


“‘T know not too well how I found my way home in the night. 
There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to left and to right, 
Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, the aware: 
I repressed, I got through them as hardly, as strugglingly 
there, 

As a runner beset by the populace famished for news— 

Life or death. The whole earth was awakened, hell loosed 
with her crews; 

And the stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled and 
shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge: but I fainted 
not, 

For the Hand still impelled me at once, and supported, 
suppressed 

All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, and holy behest, 

Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sank to rest.” 


Yes, he hardly knows how his way home was found. The 
stupendous revelation has opened his eyes, as the eyes of those 
are opened who have come to know something of the depth 
and height and breadth of the love that passes knowledge. 
He knows now of the witnesses, the cohorts around him, 
angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, the aware. 
With the revelation of God Christ there has been given to him 
to know of presences and powers which till then he had no 
knowledge of; and he catches a glimpse of the fierce struggle 
going on—for hell is loosed with her crews. He feels the stars 
beat with emotion; he knows that the fire shot from them is 
the strong pain of pent knowledge—for the message must one 
day be given, but, till then, the pain is strong and great: 
Yet he, to whom the knowledge of the key to the deep mys- 
teries has been given, the key of love, faints not, impelled and 
supported by the hand of God. 

To us in our weakness, how often there comes, after a time 
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of high exaltation, a time of depression and of being laid low. 
It is not so here. David keeps watch, unsleeping, and, as we 
feel, uncaring to sleep, till the dawn, when the trouble has 
withered from earth, the trouble of the shaking and upheaval 
of a great revelation. It died out in the day’s tender birth; 


“in the gathered intensity brought to the gray of the hills; 
In the shuddering forests’ held breath; in the sudden wind- 
thrills; 
In the startled wild beasts that bore off, each with eye 
sidling still 
Though averted with wonder and dread; in the birds stiff 
and chill 
That rose heavily, as I approached them, made stupid with 
awe” 
“ E’en the serpent that slid away silent—he felt that new law.” 
‘The same stared in the white humid faces upturned by the 
flowers; 
The same worked in the heart of the cedar and moved the 
vine-bowers: 
And the little brooks witnessing murmured, persistent and 
low, 
With their obstinate, all but hushed voices—‘E’en so, it is 
sot? 


“It is so.” “It is so.” Not “so be it.” This is better 
than Amen: for possession is better than desire; and attain- 
ment is better than aspiration. 








TEXT-BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY FRANCIS O'NEILL, O.P, 


*Twere well with most, if books, that could engage 
Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age, 
The man approving what had charmed the boy, 
Would die at last in comfort, peace and joy: 
And not with curses on his art who stole 


The gem of truth from his unguarded soul. 
—Cowper: Tivocinium. 


wZINCE the days of Pestalozzi, the educational field 

= has been a scene of contending forces. Reform 

has been the rallying cry, newly-forged weapons 

the instruments of the charge. If now and 

again the battle paused for an hour, it was but 

to cieipealine the wildly shaken ideas of the combatants or 
germinate new ones. However short the armistice, the next 


engagements were able to boast of new methods of attack 
formulated by a corps of university specialists who had made 
the psychology of child-thought a subject of careful and pains- 
taking analysis. The rising generation was just about to be 
blighted, their youthful enthusiasm destroyed and their intel- 
lectual powers warped, when suddenly, all was saved by the 
introduction of plastic manipulations in red clay. 

The good news was heralded by the educational press and 
sent broadcast over the country. The satisfaction of School 
Superintendents, who were on the lookout for something to 
relieve the monotony of rational study, was measureless, as 
was the wonderment that came to the rural school pupils when 
the post-pluvial sport of their early years was presented to 
them under the guise of a senso-physico mental developer. 
This was the “play principle” in pedagogy, and so intricate 
did it become after some years of normal school experimenta- 
tion that it was finally deemed advisable to send out scientifi- 
cally equipped teachers for summer school work. These were 
a chosen tew who longed to disseminate up-to-date methods 
at state expense. They came into each county to find the 
entire teaching force of the locality gathered together under 

VOL. XCIV.—22 
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the leadership of the county superintendent, and ready, even 
anxious, to follow the city professors through the mystic 
mazes of cerebral evolution. Much stress was laid upon the 
untrammeled spirit of freedom which was shown to be the 
special prerogative of the American child coming to him as a 
precious heritage of the Pilgrim Fathers. The child-mind was 
to soar into undreamed heights upon the wings of free choice 
and individual initiative. 

That he might do so unimpeded by mistaken attempts at 
direction, his teachers were exhorted to view the mysterious 
workings of the child mind as revealed in the modern psycho- 
logical laboratory. Volumes of pedagogical wisdom, fresh from 
the press and loaded down with high-sounding testimonials 
from learned chairs, were introduced as indispensable. The 
native tact and personal magnetism of Amy Kelly were dis- 
counted. Each particular Dodd was to be evolved henceforth 
upon accurate specifications. Instruments of inanity masquer- 
ading under the specious title of Outlines of Mind Develop- 
ment, were distributed freely or perhaps held by the professor 
to be dealt out judiciously with much befogging explanation. 
No wonder that the ‘‘ three r’s” were lost sight of when Sep- 
tember placed the little ones at the mercy of the newly- 
equipped faddists. No wonder that we are now face to face 
with socialistic plans of medical inspection which, if adopted 
may force another Xenophon to execrate the habits of the 
modern Mossynoeci. 

Literature has been unkind to the schoolmaster. It has 
pressed out what little sympathy might otherwise linger in 
the bitter-sweet memories of school days. After the years of 
school experience have mellowed and the scenes then enacted 
have been brought under a more accurate perspective, one 
cannot help but find in the wide halls of recollection, suitable 
characters to unite with those which literature has made no- 
torious. 

Miss Barbara Pinkerton, fond as she was of an elaborate 
display which was not always an honest indication of the equip- 
ment of her establishment, and weak in her adulation of pow- 
erful patrons, is not so very far in advance of some modern 
educators; Mr. Squeers, himself, might have many imitators 
even now, were the sentiment against corporal punishment less 
pronounced, and as for Dr. Blimber, a thousand such as he 
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-still smile “ auspiciously at their authors,” discovering to the 
wondering Pauls of this generation the complex formulas of 
some new-found science, or adjusting upon them some psycho- 
logical harness, with a view to exploiting the surpassing ex- 
cellence of the fit in magazine articles and upon the lecture 
platform. 

Humanitarianism is the masque which gives unlimited scope 
to modern pedagogical theories. Good citizenship, a spirit of 
civic righteousness and the moral uplift agitation are at pres- 
ent the themes which occupy the attention of many a univer- 
sity professor to the total exclusion of the fundamental princi- 
ples from which all these should flow. No one who has not 
been forced to listen to the personal observations of a soci- 
ologist concerning the every day happenings of an every day 
life, can know what an inexhaustible treasury of talk is hid- 
den away from the uninitiated-in the socia) atmosphere of a 
man who refuses to wear a regulation neck-tie. 

It those who busy themselves in attempts to awaken what 
they call the “social conscience of the masses” would but 
pause a moment, they might realize that there is nothing 
good in to-day’s programme for the “uplift of humanity” 
which is not drawn directly from the teachings of our Lord. 
But it seems that the desire to continue Othello’s occupation 
is uppermost in the minds of our educators, The result is, 
that a brand-new philosophy of life must emanate with peri- 
odic regularity from the fertile brains of the university profes- 
sor, if he is to hold his position in our ‘‘ up-to-date” institu- 
tions. The pity is that not a few Catholics are won over by 
the phosphoric display of this original spontaneity and their 
sons come back to the fireside with a head full of theories 
which are destined to be exploded to-morrow, and with hearts 
turned away from the tabernacle where dwells the Divine 
Guest of Infinite Love. 

There are signs, just now, that a reaction is setting in. 
Old time methods of mental discipline have been put aside so 
long, that to rehabilitate them must seem almost like the dis- 
covery of something new in the educational archives. If such 
a hoax is successful, the coming books will insist upon mental 
gymnastics calculated to fashion strong men and noble women. 

It is significant that such good things come through books, 
Philobiblos, the ancient author of 7he Old Librarian's Alman- 
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ack, admonishes us to select wisely: ‘‘ You shall chuse your 
Books with Care and Circumspection. When you have deter- 
min’d that it is Prudent to purchase a certain Work do so 
cautiously and make a Shrewd Bargain with the Vendor. It 
will then be your Duty to Peruse the Volume, even if (as 
doubtless will be the Fact) you have scan’d it before Buying.” 
In these critical times would it not be well to follow such sage 
advice? For, of all the memories which come back to us so 
vividly as we pass along the years that lie open before us, 
what ones are so luminous as those associated with our old 
school books! We can still repeat a page or two of the well 
thumbed speller; the elm tree which was described as mage 
nificent stands forth prominently and all the bits of poetry 
have become never failing wells of joy and meditation. Is 
this not proof that text-books make a lasting impression, and 
is it not imperative that they be chosen with thoughtful dis- 
crimination ? 

Fortunately, the Catholic teacher is not at sea in respect 
to those things which make a book worthy. The difficulty 
has beén, and to a great extent is, that there are few books 
that measure up to the Catholic standard of what a book 
should be. Catholic teachers have been walking for many 
years the hall of Eblis with fine specimens of the book- makers’ 
art in their hands, but with despair gnawing at their hearts. 
The gift-bearing Greeks besieged us and placed in the hands 
of our children instruments of physical and moral destruction. 

We were weak then, to-day we are strong, and we have 
begun to purge out the old leaven. That we have delayed so 
long, is, perhaps, due to the fact that our higher institutions 
of learning are blessed with professors who are abundantly 
capable of pointing out the glaring errors met with in the 
various texts. It may be true that such teachers rather enjoy 
finding the reptile in the grass, since its killing serves to focus 
attention and stimulate interest. 

Great harm can come where conditions are less satisfac- 
tory. The intellectual pabulum containing some scattered 
grains of historical arsenic too often escapes the Marsh test. 
Need we be surprised that the result is deadly, that Catholic 
students hug the shores in cowardly fear of storms. Instead 
of cruising full sail upon the high seas knowing that the bark 
is Peter’s, false history and mistaken interpretations of life 
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hold them snugly in port. What will give the students of our 
Catholic schools a proper possession of the facts better than 
a complete system of instruction embodied in well-arranged 
text-books ? 

The need is a pressing one. The Catholic school stands 
for principles which have been repudiated by public propa- 
gandists. It has never sought the blandishments of popular 
approval. Up-to-dateness has not meant patterning after pub- 
lic school methods. The Catholic spirit has remained aloof 
and even in the early days when poverty compelled us to make 
use of the public text-book, it was with the tacit understand- 
ing that such a practice was but tolerated. From time to time 
books better suited to the Catholic students have been issued, 
The good which they have accomplished is incalculable. They 
have opened the way so well that there is reason to hope that 
a concerted movement may soon take place which will give 
every grade a complete set of Catholic school books. 

These need not be extraordinary in matter or form. There 
attractiveness should lie in manifest worth not in special fea- 
tures. Fashions change monthly that the old may be discarded, 
that the new may be superseded by objects of a more allur- 
ing hue. We have come to expect that every new book should 
have a new idea nestling within its cover, a new atmosphere, 
perhaps, or some pedagogical nostrum which will excite the 
mind of the class laggard until he becomes the most brilliant 
member of his university, and subsequently, the nightmare of 
succeeding generations. Such books have no place in the nor- 
mal class room. If a student is mentally dull why stop the 
progress of the class by trying on all a variety of pedagogi- 
cal misfits? The danger is, that the boy may suddenly find his 
bearings and walk off with the honors leaving you to hug the 
delusion that the last combination of hitching straps was the 
cause of the start. 

A history of English literature which will avoid the glar- 
ing defects of those already on the market must be written in 
the near future, if our schools are to have a creditable guide. 
It should be a book of facts so arranged that students might 
follow the development of the several species of literature with- 
out interruption. Any attempt to press fine phraseology into: 
these is manifestly a mistake. Needless repetition of phrases 
is nothing short of criminal. A recently published book on 
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English literature begins no less than fifty-five paragraphs with 
the words: ‘‘He was born.” More rarely the author indulges 
in “‘ first saw the light.” This takes space—a costly waste in 
a book of some four hundred pages. 

There should be no thought in the mind of a text-book 
author about the public wearing a path to his humble dwell- 
ing in the woods. Such an expectation tempts a writer into 
the wearisome fields of platitudinous generalizations and rend- 
ers his work unsafe for first studies. Industry, accuracy anda 
calm power for critical analysis are the main characteristics. 
Instead of these, text-book commercialism has placed a pre- 
mium upon hot-house qualities which wither in an hour, Every 
writer flatters himself that he has succeeded not Louis X1V 
but Charlemagne. The productions are in perfect keeping. 
This one embodies the results of the latest Posnett in com- 
parative literature, showing the determined environments, the 
aspirational elements and the tribal contributions which have 
given to the world the Divine Comedy, Shakespearean drama 
and Walt Whitman! Evolution, it seems, is not always a for- 
ward movement. Another comes from the pen of a philologist 
who has inhaled ‘‘ atmosphere” in foreign universities. He is 
numbered among those who are so busy studying the twigs 
that they neglect the ripened fruit; 


“=. . Who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space; 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark.” 


A third reaches the height of the undesirable and places 
before the student model selections from our best authors. 
Think of it! A class of fifty, the majority of whom have 
difficulty in relating the bare facts of a boat-ride, are asked to 
see the vision which the dying eyes of Garfield beheld, to 
watch with Columbus until heaven blessed him with the sight 
of the unknown land, to follow Everett as he reveals the stu- 
pendous clock-work of the skies. 

Selections such as these are simply discouraging to a young 
student. His memory is stored with the passages that repre- 
sent the highest reaches of oratorical grandeur, and when he 
attempts to write, these at once beckon him above the 
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clouds. The result is, that after vainly trying to continue 
the pyrotechnic display, he makes up his mind that he has 
not the creative gift of the masters and that nothing he can 
write is worth while. Had such highly intensified selections 
been reserved for maturer years when they would be read in 
their context, the gradual working-up process would be under- 
stood, the reader would see that such a splendid burst of glory 
with its resultant shower of stars did not happen without a 
well-planned and carefully directed rushing-up. 

The material out of which a student can best write a story 
has nothing to do with special selections. Verbally, a boy 
can give a good account of himself, because then he does not 
revert to set forms of exposition. The events, if well remem- 
bered, follow in logical order and the story unfolds as it 
stimulated the teller. Every boy has or should have a stock 
of gentt who come at his bidding to help out the dry-bones 
of technical knowledge. Listen to the Cottage Poet: 


Though it cost the schoolmaster some thrashings I made an 
excellent English scholar and by the time I was ten or eleven 
years of age I was a critic in substantives, verbs and particles. 
In my infant and boyish days too, I owe much to an old 
woman who resided in the family, remarkable for her ignor- 
ance, credulity and superstition. She had, I suppose, the 
largest collection in the country of tales and songs concerning 
devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, warlocks, spunkies, 
kelpies, elk-candles, deathlights, wraiths, apparitions, can- 
trips, enchanted towers, giants, dragons and other trumpery. 
This cultivated the latent seeds of poesy. 


It is a lamentable fact that our histories are unsatisfactory. 
If books that treat of literature should have an acceptable 
literary form by force of the old adage, that fat oxen should 
have a driver of considerable rotundity, books that deal with 
the happenings of mankind should be distinguished by a close 
adherence to fact. Writers who are content to accept the 
statements of others without personal verification are untrust- 
worthy compilers. Efforts to make over the old have resulted 
in a chrestomathy of purple patches” which serves to exploit 
a hesitating tendency to appear exceptional. What interest 
is aroused by a list of questions modeled upon the traditional ; 
“ After Washington crossed the Delaware, where did he go?”’ 
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The failures thus far hinted at are typical of most books 
proposed for our Catholic schools. What can be done to 
remedy these defects and thus reduce the burdens which un- 
suitable text-books place upon those engaged in teaching? 
Shall we admit that since novels and penny-dreadfuls are 
most called for in Carnegie libraries, the taste of the coming 
generations is not to be raised? Shall reverence never again 
kiss the ink-horn of the author of Clarissa? 

In order that a complete system of Catholic texts may be 
had quickly, something should be done at once to enlist the 
co-operative strength of the entire teaching force of our 
schools, While it might prove difficult to select a single indi- 
vidual sufficiently equipped for the work, there are in every 
educational institution not a few who have given their life 
study to important phases of certain studies. Such persons 
are safe guides. Under this plan the departments of litera- 
ture and those of other subjects would be presented in har- 
mony with their particular dominant note. Naturally, the 
Religious Orders that have been founded for educational work 
could furnish exceptionally competent writers. It is not too 
much to hope that a Co-operative Corps of Text-book Writers 
will arise before long, since the good of Catholic Education 
calls loudly for the fruits of their toil. 








THE CROSS OF THE LEGION. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


WH, yes, it is a favorite Church, most popular and 

mi €6trequented, our St. Ferdinand des Ternes. There 

are more baptisms and funerals and weddings 

from there than from any other Church in Paris,”’ 

said Madame Michaud complacently. She leaned 

her plump arms on the counter of her tobacco and wine shop, 

not ceasing to make fly her knitting needles while she watched 
the proceedings at the church across the way. 

“It is quite simply because of an overcrowded parish,” 
explained the little director of the Pompes Funebres from next 
door, who took a very small morning glass deliberately and 
chiefly for the sake of the laugh and jest which flavored its 
thinness. 

The tobacconist would have contradicted, no doubt, but 
was obliged to lay aside her needles to supply a customer re- 
quiring postage stamps. When she resumed them it was to 
step out upon the sidewalk where were placed many little 
marble-topped tables under awnings, at which other custom- 
ers gossiped and sipped, this summer holiday. 

“It is a baptismal occasion,” she told these. ‘‘The cab- 
inet-maker’s fourth, you know, all the others have died. And, 
to bring better luck—what do you think—they have asked 
Mademoiselle Jeanne, Mademoiselle Didier, you understand, 
to be the godmother! It was presumption, perhaps, such a 
young lady as Mademoiselle, and daughter of an old sous 
oficier, But what would you? His wife is devoted to the 
lieutenant and the demoiselle, their lodgers. 

While these chatted outside on the Paris pavement, under 
the brilliant July sunshine, across the way, the sacred rite 
being ended, Mademoiselle Didier, dark-eyed and slender and 
graceful in her pretty, inexpensive summer toilet, relinquished 
the little godchild to his mother. ‘‘ We will share your christen- 
ing feast later, but now papa must see the troops coming 
back from Longchamp. Is it not so, papa?” 

“ But, certainly, my little one,” and with military prompti- 
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tude, he tucked her under his arm. “ Au revoir, Madame and 
Monsieur.” 

“A thousand thanks for your goodness, Mademoiselle and 
Monsieur.” 

Down the steps, along the square and through streets, the 
girl clung fondly to her father. He was hardly as tall as she 
but very erect and soldierly of bearing; and his white hair 
and moustache contrasted well with the dark eyes which her 
own resembled. His simple holiday suit, though threadbare, 
was well brushed, his cravat tied to a nicety, and his cheap 
thread gloves duly buttoned. 

**Oh; how good, how good you are to have pleased these 
kind people by coming to the church with me and giving up 
the review which you have always so much enjoyed.” 

‘* My dear, the concierge and his wife have been so atten- 
tive to our comfort, it was little to do in return. Besides—”’ 
gaily, “if I must, otherwise, have gone alone, I should have 
missed one of the chief advantages. To have had on my arm, 
a charming young girl at whom the old comrades must look 
with admiration; and even, perhaps, with envy, thinking: ‘ Ah, 
if we had a daughter like that! Just heaven, what happi- 
ness!’”’ 

“Ah, you foolish papa, it is only you who think that of 
me. Well, at least, you will meet the President and troops 
returning through the Bois.” 

**Unless they have already disbanded.” 

They were now hurrying across the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée, when near the Rue Pergolése came clattering a de- 
tachment of the dragoons of the Seventh, their swords and 
blue and gold shining fair in the sunlight, and a general officer 
at their head. The retired lieutenant whirled about and sa- 
luted, the officer, iron-gray and middle-aged of aspect, return- 
ing the salute with a smile of friendly recognition. 

‘‘ General Delcasse, it was?” asked the girl. 

Yes. He must have left the staff, after review, that he 
might ride with his former troops. He loves to do it.” 

‘* Well, why should that make you sigh, Monsieur le lieu- 
tenant! He, also, will be retired before long, and he has no 
daughter, you told me.” 

“No, no children, that is true.” 

“You were much with him in those days?” artfully. 
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‘“‘He came from St. Cyr, a boy officer when I was still 
private in the fifth, and we were together at Port-4-Monsson. 
Then he was my captain at Maubeuge where he was badly 
wounded.” 

** And,” shyly, “‘ where a certain private Didier won cor. 
poralship by carrying him into safety under heavy fire from 
the enemy, and was badly wounded himself.” 

*“*Pouf! that was nothing. He was decorated then, and 
promoted to be Major after Sedan and the siege of Paris in 
the Second.” 

**And you got that dear scar across your cheek.” 

“I served under him later in the Chasseurs d’Afrique until 
he was transferred to the cuirassier’s and then made general 
of brigade, general commandant, and now division general. 
Yes, we have marched, and bivouacked and fought on many 
a field together, and always been friends—if a humble lieu- 
tenant, from the ranks, may say so.” 

Just at this moment, as they passed from the Rue Pergo- 
lése into the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, General Delcasse, 
having left the troop and resigned his horse to the orderly, 
came towards them. ‘“‘ You are too late, Monsieur, for all but 
the tag-end. The President has gone home to early break- 
fast; and it is Sauve gui peut with the others who shall 
soonest follow his example. Your daughter, it is, I think, 
Didier? Present me. I have seen you often, Mademoiselle, 
with your father. You have heard him speak, doubtless, of 
his old officer and comrade in more than one campaign. But, 
perhaps, you may not know that but for him I should not be 
here to-day to ride to the review on the Féte Nationale. 
Ah, he would not boast about that, of his own doings. He 
should have been promoted sooner that his pension might now 
be greater.” He selected a great bunch of crimson roses from 
the stock of a perambulating Marchande des quatre Saisons who 
wheeled her cart of flowers nearby. ‘‘Do me the favor to ac- 
cept these, Mademoiselle. Now, I take the omnibus home, 
my horse being tired. Au revoir, Mademoiselle, and you, 
Didier.” 

‘* Ah, that is a man,” said the lieutenant, as the General 
mounted to the roof of a passing vehicle. 

** You, too,” declared Jeanne, giving his arm an affection- 
ate squeeze, and smiling, coquettishly at the flowers, which, 
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he fondly declared gave the last touch of perfection to her 
appearance. ‘ They shall adorn my godson’s christening feast.” 

This was unheard, for he assented absently. ‘‘ Did you 
remark,” he asked, “the Grand Cross among his orders? 
That is the most precious of all. They tell me it is now 
sometimes bestowed on many who have not fairly earned it, 
But General Delcasse was decorated on the field of honor by 
the Emperor himself, when they thought him dying of his 
wounds. Ambéry and Soupon, who fought beside me, they 
had medals.” 

“And you, who rescued the general, and nearly died, 
too—you should have had one,” said the girl impetuously, 
having detected his faint sigh. 

** Ah, well, I got my sergeantcy there. One must not look 
to have everything in life. See you, my little one, or one 
would be too content, and never be homesick for heaven.” 

**Don’t dare to be homesick for heaven, wicked man, 
while you have me!” 

‘That is better, truly, than fifty medals,” he assured her. 
**So let us enjoy the Féte.” And resuming his Gallic light- 
heartedness began to point out to her this or that which was 
amusing in the holiday crowds thronging past. ‘See those 
privates cocking their caps at the nursemaids, quite as I might 
have done in the days of my youth, and that fellow who 
stumbles and kicks, as by accident, the old woman’s poodle. 
Hear him! ‘A thousand excuses, Madame the cabaret is not 
to blame; it is the sun.’ He must hurry to get out of sound 
of her scolding.” 

They were now within the Bots where merchants of cocoa, 
of pepperment lozenges, of oranges, offered their wares and 
made miraculous escapes under the legs of the trooper’s 
horses, and among the rushing automobiles. Down a long, 
verdant alley they went, the pair, towards the Lake, where 
Jeanne espied a bench unoccupied, but: ‘‘ No, no,” the veteran 
objected, “‘on a féte we will treat curselves to chairs. It is 
but a few sous.” » 

She laughed, shaking her pretty head, for she knew their 
sous were more easily spent than obtained. ‘‘ Even the extra 
pension which goes with the Cross would: be a help,” she re- 
flected, and then rejected the thought as unworthy the day 
and her father’s child. 
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While they watched the crowd boating, feeding the water 
fowl, treating themselves out of paper bags, giving themselves 
to the festal spirit with childlike and Latin thoroughness, a 
man, well-dressed and leisurely of gait strolled across the grass 
near them. He was, indeed, the same whom Madame Mi- 
chaud’s sharp eyes had discerned on the steps of St. Ferdi- 
nand’s that morning, following the cortége. He paid his sous 
to the bearded old man in sabots and black calico overalls, 
who presided over the chairs, then drew his quite close to the 
lieutenant and asked a light for his cigarette. Then hesitated: 

“Ah, pardon, it perhaps offends Mademoiselle?” 

“Not at all,” her father smiled companionably. ‘She is 
accustomed.” 

“Then monsieur will do me the honor”—tendering a cigar. 
From this it was easy to slip into general topics. The new- 
comer had been in the Bois since daybreak for the review, 
taking his little breakfast after in the Chinese Pavilion. 
‘Though not a soldier himself he adored the army and missed 
no military function.” ; 

‘*] thank you, Monsieur, in the name of the army.” 

“It was, perhaps, indiscreet to pay so direct a compliment, 
for I will confess I had already remarked Monsieur’s soldierly 
carriage and knew him for an officer.” 

“A retired lieutenant,-only, promoted from the ranks.” 

‘For conspicuous gallantry, the orders read, Monsieur,” 
Jeanne murmured proudly. 

“That goes without saying, Mademoiselle, when one re- 
gards your father. Pardon, again, but are we not neighbors? 
I have seen you often entering St. Ferdinand, and I have a 
modest bachelor apartment, rue Denis Poisson, and an office 
at Avenue Malakoff.” 

‘*We are in the Rue St. Ferdinand,” said Monsieur Didier, 
The stranger offered his card which was inscribed ‘“ Anatole 
Flossin, avocat.” 

Jeanne, to avoid his glances of open admiration, buried her 
face among her roses. She was not sure that she liked this 
man with his bold eyes which she had encountered more than 
once upon the street. She liked better to have her father in- 
terested in his description of the review, the President’s car- 
riage, the staff, the ministers, the glittering horse troops, in 
fine, all the accompaniments of military manceuvres. And then 
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the crowd—and again the crowd—at no previous review had 
it been so great, and the presentation of the standards to 
many new regiments and the enthusiasm of the tribunes— 

“Monsieur should have viewed that!” . 

“A household event. prevented, which reminds me, cher- 
ished one, it is the hour appointed for breakfast.” 

They left the new acquaintance with many civilities. But 
that night when they went out to see the illuminations and 
the crowds merrily dancing in the squares they saw Monsieur 
Flossin again—quite by accident, it seemed. He laughed, in- 
dulgently, at the antics of some soldiers who danced with each 
other. 

“They think it a pity to waste good music provided free 
by a paternal Government, which reminds me that I have here 
some tickets to the Opéra Comique, also free for this one 
night to first-comers as you know. The boy who sold them 
to me had stood in line all night to get them. If you would 
care to use them? No? Well, a free show is apt. to be 
mixed.” 

“It is Jeanne who is dainty,” said Monsieur Didier. ‘When 
I was a youngster I used to foot it on this night merrily enough 
outdoors—but a demoiselle—ah, that is another thing, and for 
her father, too.”’ But he felt it incumbent on him now to 
permit a call from the friendly and obliging Monsieur Flossin. 

After the cool, bright day of the National Féte, a long 
and unusually hot summer followed. The papers said that all 
Paris was en villegiature or touring in far places. But Jeanne 
knew better. The swarming inhabitants of the Avenue des 
Ternes, for example, were not en villégiature or touring. 

Among them Jeanne moved on her own little household 
errands, spiritually far apart, but with a sweet smile or word 
for each that she knew. ‘Your demoiselle is looking pale,” 
observed Madame Michaud, accusingly to Madame Cussard, 
with the little Ferdinand in one arm, and her marketing bas- 
ket on the other. “Is it the heat or that you do not make 
her comfortable?” 

** Our rooms are all of them most comfortable,” said Madame 
Cussard, with spirit. ‘‘ That thin man in glasses he comes too 
often and talks too much.” 

* Flossin is his name,” said Madame Michaud, and thoughte 
fully, ‘“‘he might be a good arti for the demoiselle. But no, 
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he is a man of pretensions, and would not wish to marry even 
a pretty girl like our demoiselle without dot—I wonder—” she © 
clicked her needles together. But here a customer’s little.dog 
jumped high over a stool and the group called: ‘“ Houp-la!” 
and diverted her attention. 

Jeanne, herself, with the fixed continental idea that a 
dowerless girl must not look to marriage, and at first per- 
plexed by Monsieur Flossin’s visits had come to regard them 
with gratitude in spite of her former distaste. It is true his 
glances and compliments were still disagreeable to her; but it 
was something to leave her father provided with a companion 
during her frequent absences. He seemed to hear with pleas- 
ure the old officer’s stories and shared his cigarette and glass 
of Eau Lucite. To make ends meet, she being dip/émiz, had 
pupils in languages to whom she went, and so avoided him often. 

But suddenly one day he met her at the door returning 
and said without preface: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, you have remarked, 
perhaps, the rosette of an order which I sometimes wear? It 
is for a trifling service I was able to render a foreign govern- 
ment. And to think that your father with his magnificent 
record which I have learned a little from himself, much from 
others, should be without such recognition! He feels it pain- 
fully, as you his daughter, have doubtless guessed. He has 
honored me with his confidence, and I have some little inter- 
est and a large acquaintance with those in power. If you 
will trust me with the matter—it is now September—I think 
I may promise you the decoration for his Christmas present.” 

‘“‘Ah!” breathed Jeanne, her soft eyes shining. 

** There is, of course—it is a detail—some necessary expen- 
diture. I wish I was rich enough to advance the preliminary 
cost; but think what it will be to him, and the rightful pride 
he will have in it! And afterwards there will be full repay- 
ment from the life-pension attached.” 

They had now ascended, and her father came forward to 
her, his face aglow. ‘‘Has Monsieur told you, my cherished 
one? After all these years! Ah, Jeanne, Jeanne,I have said 
little, for I would not grieve you; but it has been a long dis- 
appointment, and, now, I can die happy!” 

With his hands in hers, his eager appeal of voice and feat- 
ure, Jeanne, the most prudent of girls could not resist. ‘It 
—it is a certainty, Monsieur Flossin?” she hesitated. 
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He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Come then to my office, both 
of you. See and talk with my clients, for many of whom I 
have reclaimed their just dues in money and honors. Of 
course, the cross is not dought, you understand; but to bring 
your distinguished services to the notice they have accident- 
ally missed, mon lieutenant, costs a trifle,” 

‘We have our small savings in the bank; but if not enough, 
I can raise more on my pension papers. It will be fully re- 
paid by the added income later, Jeanne—and the cross!”’ 

So exalted was he at this prospect that the girl had not 
the heart to object nor the courage to oppose. Little by lit- 
tle their bank account was now withdrawn and given to Flos- 
sin, who cheered them with word of most certain success. 

The veteran twirled his moustache and whirled his light 
cane about with a new boyishness. “I should never have 
begged the cross,” he said proudly, “but I can wear it when 
it comes with a good conscience. You will be pleased to walk 
with the old father, then, my Jeannette ?”’ 

“I am pleased to walk with him now,” said Jeanne, who 
was secretly a little troubled. For their tranquility was now 
gone and they lived in a disquieting atmosphere of alternate 
hope and fear, according to the lawyer’s varying reports. 
Sometimes they went to Flossin’s handsomely furnished office. 
Sometimes he came to them, and about a week before Christ- 
mas he brought them a paper which set forth that the brilliant 
services of Lieutenant Didier during two wars having been 
overlooked, were now to be rewarded, etc. And this brevet 
was signed by some one very high in the Ministry of War. 
Monsieur Didier trod upon air, and willingly drew out the last 
of his account at the bank, and an advance upon his pension 
papers that the final expense might be met. 

‘The color of the ribbon is red, my Jeanne,” he jested, 
‘*which well accords with your hair and eyes,” and she re- 
joiced in his happiness. 

This was a mild winter, with no snow and even a little 
sunshine. Through the quarter there went the season’s joyous 
stir and bustle of shopping, and the crowds slipping in and 
out the ever open church doors for pious commemoration 
could see the Infant’s créche being already built. So busy was 
Madame Michaud that her needles actually rested while she 

served those who, even in winter, must sit outdoors. _ 
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“A great scandal is discovered, with fraudulent traffic and 
forgery in all sorts of decorations, and even the academy’s 
palms,” announced a newcomer forcibly. 

The lieutenant passing by, went his way, smiling happily, 
in spite of the keen East wind which made him shiver. In the 
pocket of his threadbare coat, worn without great coat, he had 
a small trinket just bought for Jeanne, and now he stopped at 
the confectioner’s for a little box of bon-bons. ‘‘ She will scold 
—but prettily,” he thought, “for our funds are low—for the 
moment. But the loan on the great coat covers it.” 

At the door he met her, and they passed up arm in arm. 
She was quite white, and but for his own shivering he must 
have felt her tremble. “But what is it?” she asked him. 
“‘You are so cold. Come in here, there is a good fire. But, 
but—you are without your overcoat—in this weather! Oh, 
careless one!’’ Then she saw that though cold, he was much 
flushed, and he confessed to feeling very strangely tired. So, 
she persuaded him to go to bed, and made him a hot ¢isane, 
and tucked him in and left him. Then, her bravery deserting 
her, she ran down to the concierge’s room, and finding kind 
Madame Cussard alone, laid her head upon her shoulder. 

‘* Ah, Madame Cussard, a great misfortune—but we must not 
tell papa—not yet. That man who came here—whom we em- 
ployed—he has cheated every body and run away with their money. 
There was a great crowd about his office when I came by, and 
they were terribly angry and shouted dreadful things. Papa 
has taken cold and may sleep. Will you listen if he needs you?” 

Then the poor child ran round in the night to St. Ferdi- 
nand’s, open for choir practice. On her knees, before the 
Blessed Sacrament, she could find only a few words to say, 
and repeated over and over: “ Ah, dear Christ Child, in this 
Thy holy season, help us, oh, help us!” And then in the 
midst of her prayer, like inspiration, came a sudden thought. 
With a final adoration, she wiped her eyes, composed herself, 
and went quickly home. 

It was evident next morning that the lieutenant had a 
touch of influenza, to which he succumbed the more easily, 
from the severe unconscious strain of the preceding months, 
He stayed in bed, while Jeanne left him on some excuse of 
shopping. “To get my Christmas present?” he jested. ‘It 
should be handsome this year, with our happy prospects.” 

VOL. XCIV.——23 
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She took the underground to the Elysée, but the office she 
sought was closed. ‘For the holidays,” said the sentry. 
“General Delcasse? He may be at his hotel—twenty Rue 
des Hirondelles.” Another disappointment might there have 
awaited her, for the General’s automobile was in front of the 
house and he himself just issuing. 

‘*To speak with me a moment? But—certainly Mademoi- 
selle. What can I do to serve you. Come in.” He led the 
way to his library, where a young secretary was finishing the 
day’s mail. ‘Be seated.” 

“Pardon my boldness, Monsieur le Général,” Jeanne began 
at once; “but it is—it is for my father’s sake, who is all I 
have, you know.” 

“* My child, speak quite freely. Your father was my com- 
panion-in-arms.” 

“He has always—I have known it, though, perhaps, no 
one else guessed—felt hurt and disappointed, that while many 
of the comrades gained the cross, his was withheld.” 

The secretary, who was of grave but gentle countenance, 
arose: ‘‘ Monsieur le Général, I can finish these letters within.” 

A flush crimsoned the young girl’s face, for she had not 
perceived him sitting behind the high desk. Their eyes met 
and his were respectfully expressive. The general nodded as- 
sent, and the young man passed out, with a salute to his chief 
and one still lower to the girlish visitor, whose dark eyes 
pleading, and graceful form inclined in eager appeal, had given 
her new charm. 

“You were saying —— 

‘* Monsieur, for months now, a man—dishonest he has proved 
—has flattered my father with hopes of that honor. Papa is 
old and not strong; he has been under a long strain. I left 
him in bed suffering. He knows nothing yet of the fraud and 
confidently expects the decoration at Christmas, as he has been 
promised. It will almost kill him, the shock of the truth. If he 
must know, I thought it might come less harmfully from you, 
who could soften it with some gracious words of appreciation 
from his former chief. Or, he says you are so good, perhaps 
you could advise me as to some way to keep it from him.” 

‘* My child,” said the general, gravely, ‘‘ that would be im- 
possible. The quarter will talk of it; the papers will be full 
of it; for it is a flagrant scandal and we are already on the 
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track of that gang of rascals. By the way,” keenly, “was your 
particular member of the gang intending to please your father 
with a sham decoration pour vos beaux jeux, it would be com- 
prehensible, or pour les beaux jeux de votré cassette?” 

Again the crimson rose to Jeanne’s soft cheeks. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, he has, in truth, emptied the cassette, it was so small. 
But,” hurriedly, “that is nothing. I am quite young and 
strong. I can work for both.” 

“I see you are a true soldier’s daughter. Well, go home. 
Tell your father you met me, and that on hearing of his ill- 
ness I sent him his superior’s orders to stay in bed for a week. 
Keep every one from him for that time, and we will see what 
we can do. Those sharpers may have returned his papers, 
since they did not need them. Yes! That is well. I will 
send Monsieur Berthod to you for them, through having been 
so much together, my personal witness might be enough, aw 
revoir, then, Mademoiselle.” 

Jeanne, her heart lightened in spite of certain loss and still 
uncertain help took her leave with pretty murmured acknowl- 
edgment, and before going home, stopped again at St. Ferdi- 
nand’s to thank the Christ Child for the General’s friendship. 

He who had meant to spend the holidays hunting at his 
country place, stayed now in town, and was quite busily em- 
ployed. Then, on Christmas Eve, his aim accomplished, he 
spoke to his secretary: ‘‘I am sorry to have kept you work- 
ing on a holiday, André.” 

** Monsieur, I was glad to be so worthily employed.” 

“You have met here the young daughter of Lieutenant 
Didier.” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Général.” 

‘More than once since, when I have sent you to their 
house. How do you find her?” 

** Altogether adorable, Monsieur.” 

“You have never yet thought of marriage, André?” 

**Not before this, Monsieur, having my mother to provide 
for and not having before exactly felt ad 

‘Just so. Mademoiselle Didier has, however, no dowry.” 

“That is a pity,” said the young Frenchman, “I have 
thought, however, Monsieur le Général being so liberal, my 
salary so good, that perhaps ——” 

‘* Just so,” said the general, again, absently. 
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Jeanne’s heart had time during the week to grow some- 
what heavy again. Her father’s attack of influenza was severe 
and necessitated expenditure, difficult above all just now. And 
then the discovery that it was caused by his having pledged 
his overcoat to buy her some little gifts fretted her. “I did 
not need it. A soldier should not coddle himself,” he pro- 
tested in answer to her tender reproaches. The young secre- 
tary’s calls, though strangely fluttering her girlish stateliness 
of manner, had brought little encouragement. 

“The general can break the disappointment to him better 
than anyone, Mademoiselle,” was all he told her. And, that 
she was to expect a visit from General Delcasse, Christmas 
morning. 

So she went to early Mass on the great festival, and of- 
fered Holy Communion for the dear father; then later as he 
was stronger, assisted him to dress and éstablished him in an 
easy chair by the bright fire in their tiny sitting-room, where 
her books and flowering plants made it cosy. 

‘Ah, how the little chain sets off my Jeanne’s pretty 
looks,” he complimented her. But she shook her finger at 
him. “I should not have needed to do that,” he declared 
stoutly, “ but for the expense of the cross.” He looked at her 
with a new anxiety. “Is it not strange that we hear nothing 
from Flossin this week? He promised for to-day.” His eyés 
were weak and he seemed very pale and fragile, sitting there 
by the fire. 

But while Jeanne hesitated, stifling a sigh, Madame Cus- 
sard’s voice was heard speaking importantly: ‘‘ Certainly, Mon- 
sieur le Général, awaiting your visit ax troisizme ;” and Gen- 
eral Delcasse and his secretary came in. . 

“Didier, my dear fellow, I am glad to see you better. I 
have come to bring you, in person, the cross of honor, so 
long and well-merited, which pleasure the Ministry permits me 
as you are confined to the house, and because my personal 
testimony has helped establish claims overlooked all these years 
through their blindness and my own want of thought. But when 
I told them how we served together at Monsson, at Maubeuge, 
at Sedan ” 

“Under the walls of Paris, in Africa.” 

“Just so. They could not resist; and this is your Christ- 
mas present.” He fastened the decoration on the veteran’s coat, 
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who was mute from emotion. ‘‘ Mademoiselle shares, I know, 
your joy. But I venture to offer for herself, and her ac- 
ceptance, another present.” André here took his place beside 
him. ‘This gentleman, long in my employ, and known to me 
from childhood asks the hand of Mademoiselle in marriage. He 
_ has been a devoted son and should make a good husband. His 
means are sufficient; but Mademoiselle is not without dot, I 
claim the privilege of her godfather—which Didier, I should 
have been—and take upon myself her suitable dowering, a 
trifling remembrance, indeed, of her father’s service to me, 
What do you say, Didier?” 

**Mon Général, your goodness, your recommendation et 

‘* Pardon, Monsieur,” said André, whose gaze had been fixed 
worshipfully on Jeanne’s wide, dark eyes and parted lips, ‘‘ but 
if Mademoiselle should find me unworthy—the whole quarter 
speaks of her beauty, her sweetness, her piety.” 

But Jeanne, with a shy smile, placed in his the hand which 
he kissed. 


“A perfectly suitable marriage,” pronounced Madame 
Michaud, watching the bridal cortége, ‘‘and it makes an ideal 
household. The little silver haired mother who is very silent, 
forms an excellent audience for the lieutenant. who has no 
objection to talk. And the young pair, so charming and devoted. 
The general is in full uniform and talks with Monsieur Didier, 
who wears his rosette. Ah, there is Mademoiselle—no Madame 
—in her pretty white, who kisses her hand tous. A thousand 
felicitations.” 

When the general’s automobile had puffed and snorted away, 
the bride still hesitated on St. Ferdinand’s steps before begin- 
ning the usual French bourgeois wedding drive. 

“Let it be the Bods,” she decided, for it is not too cold. 
To-day was made expressly for our wedding, it is so mild for 
the first of the year, and actually, a little sunshine. The Bois 
certainly.” 

Whither they drove and descended again near the Lake. 
While the lieutenant, quite well again, and the proudest of men 
in the great coat and rosette of the order, gave his arm to the 
gentle little woman in widow’s dress, the bride and groom walked 
apart, her white gown trailing across the now withered grass, 
under leafless boughs, through which the sun filtered upon her. 
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“Not too bleak, my dearest?” asked André. 

** Oh, lovely,” she sighed. “It was here, you know, we first 
met that man Flossin.” 

“But that should not endear the spot!” 

“Oh, but yes, my André. Was it not because of him, that 
after long strain and anxiety, heavy cross and grief, the Christ 
Child led me to your General in my trouble! And through 
him has there not come to my father the cross he has so de- 
sired; and to me the best, the finest Christmas gift in the 
whole world!” 

“Thanks be to Him, then, for mine, Who makes good to 
come out of evil.” He bent to look at the sweet face smiling 
up at him; then lifted his hat reverently, as across the wintry 
stretches came the faint, clear.sound of the church bells. 





CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY CHARLES L, O'DONNELL, C.S.C. 


LAMBs and little children, 
Gather two by two, 

Little Lamb and lowly Child 
Here is laid for you. 

Come to Mary’s smiling Son, 

Worship all, and one by one. 


Lights are on His forehead, 
Little children, see; 
Other stars shall burn there, 
Red as stars may be. 
Guileless children, for us plead, 
Us for whom the Lamb shall bleed. 


Little lambs, all in a row, 

Lay your faces down 
Till the Lady Mary stoop 

And touch you with her gown. 
Little children, laugh and nod, 
Gamb’ling round the Lamb ot God. 





WHAT WAS THE REFORMATION? 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 
II. 


me SAID in the last article of this series, that the 
capital event, the critical moment in the great 
struggle of the Reformation, was the defection 
of Britain. 
It is a point that the normal modern anti- 
Catholic and anti-Christian historian does not and cannot make. 
Yet it is, perhaps, the most important historical point between 
the saving of Europe from the barbarians and modern times. 

Let me recapitulate the factors of the problem as they 
would be seen by an impartial observer from some great dis- 
tance in time, or in space, or in mental attitude. Let me put 
them as they would appear to one quite indifferent to, and 
remote from, the, antagonists. 

To such an observer, the history of Europe would be that 
of the great Roman Empire with its civilization passing through 
the transformation I have described: its mind first more and 
more restless, then more and more tending to a certain form 
of philosophy, and that form—as we believe preordained, as 
such an observer might think, accidental—the Catholic Church. 
The Catholic Church becomes the soul, the vital principle, the 
continuity of Europe. It suffers grievously from the accident, 
largely geographical, of the Eastern schism. It is of its na- 
ture perpetually subject to assault; from within, because it 
deals with many matters not open to positive proof; from 
without, because all those who are not of European civiliza- 
tion are naturally its enemies. 

The Roman Empire of the West, in which the purity and 
the unity of this soul are preserved from generation to gener- 
ation, in its transformation declines as to its substance. It be- 
comes coarsened and less in its material powers. It loses its 
central organization (which is replaced by a mass of local 
lordships jumbled into more or less national groups). In build- 
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ing, in writing, in cooking, in clothing, in drawing, in sculp- 
ture, it forgets all but the fundamentals of its arts—but expands 
so far as its area is concerned. Great belts of barbaric Ger- 
many receive the Roman influence—Baptism and the Mass, 
With the Creed there comes reading and writing, building in 
brick and stone, bridges and the power of thirking clearly. 
It is centuries before this slow digestion of the barbarian 
reaches longitude 10° East and the Scandinavian Peninsula. 
But a thousand years after our Lord it has reached even these, 
and there remains between the unbroken tradition of eur 
civilization in the West and the schismatic but Christian civili- 
zation of the Greek Church, nothing but a little island of 
paganism along the South of the Baltic, which island is les- 
sened year after year by the armed efforts and the rational 
dominance of culture; our Christian and Roman culture pro- 
ceeds continuously eastward, mastering the uncouth. With the 
thirteenth century a united Christendom is finally and abso- 
lutely formed. It was not destined to endure, for the destiny 
of the Church is not peace but battle. 

After this general picture of a civilization dominating and 
mastering in its material decline a vastly greater area than it 
had known in the height of its material excellence—this sort 
of expansion in the dark—the impartial observer, whom we 
have supposed, would remark a sort of dawn. That dawn came 
at the end of the eleventh century. The Norman race, the 
sudden, and, as it were, miraculously new invigoration of the 
Papacy, the Crusades, mark a turn in the tide of material de- 
cline and that tide works very rapidly towards a new and in- 
tense civilization, which we call that of the Middle Ages, and 
which gives Europe a second and most marvelous life, which | 
is a late reflowering of Rome, but of Rome revivified with the 
virtue and the humor of the Faith. 

The second thing that the observer would note in so gen- 
eral a picture, would be the peculiar exception formed within 
it by the group of large islands lying to the North and West 
of the Continent. Of these the larger, Britain, had been a 
true Roman Province, but for more than the lifetime of a man 
it had on the first assault of the barbarians been cut off. Then 
it was re-Christianized almost as thoroughly as though even 
its Eastern part had never lost the authority of civilization, 
The Mission of St. Augustine recaptured Britain—but Britain 
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is remarkable in the history of civilization for the fact that 
alone of civilized lands it needed to be recaptured at all. The 
western island of the two, the smaller island, Ireland, presented 
another exception. ctf 

It was not compelled to the Christian culture as were the 
German barbarians of the Continent, by arms. No Charle- 
magne forced it tardily to accept baptism. It was under no 
necessity to go to school. But in a most exceptional fashion, 
though already possessed of, and perhaps, decause so possessed, 
a high pagan culture of its own, it accepted within the lifetime 
of a man, and by spiritual influences alone, the whole spirit of 
the Creed. The civilization of the Roman West was accepted 
by Ireland, not as a command nor as an influence, but as a 
discovery ! 

Now let this peculiar fate of the two islands to the North 
and West of the Continent remain in the observer’s mind, and 
he will note, when the shock of what is called “‘ the Reforma- 
tion” comes, new phenomena attaching to those islands, cog- 
nate to their early history. 

Those phenomena are the thesis which I have to present 
in the pages that follow. 

What we call “the Reformation’ was essentially the reac- 
tion of the barbaric and ill-tutored fringe, external to the old 
and deep-rooted Roman civilization, against the influences of 
that civilization. The Reformation was not racial. Even if 
there were such a physical thing as a ‘‘ Teutonic Race” (and 
there is nothing of the kind), the Reformation shows no coin- 
cidence with that race. The Reformation is simply the turn- 
ing-back of that tide of Roman culture which, for five hundred 
years, had set steadily forward and had progressively domi- 
nated the insufficient by the sufficient, the slower by the quicker, 
the confused by the clear-headed. It was a sort of protest 
by the conquered against moral and intellectual superiority 
which offended them. Racially the Slavs of Bohemia joined 
in that sincere protest of the lately and insufficiently civilized, 
and quite as strongly as, and even earlier than, the very varied 
tribes of the Sandy Heaths along the Baltic. The Dolicoceph- 
alic Scandinavian, who has nothing physical in common with 
the Brachycephalic tribes of the Baltic Plain, comes into the 
game. Wretched villages in the mark of Brandenburg as Sla- 
vonic in type as the villages of Bohemia, revolt quite as much 
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as the isolated villages of the Swedish Valleys or the isolated 
subjects of the Cevennes or the Alps. The revolt is confused, 
instinctive, and, in a way, animal, enjoying the sincere motive 
which accompanies unintelligence, but deprived of unity and 
of organizing power. There has never been a Protestant 
creed. 

Now the point to seize is this: 

Disastrous as such a revolt was to souls or (to speak upon 
the plane I adopt throughout these papers) to civilization and 
its fate, bad as it was that the tide of culture should have 
begun to ebb from the incompetent boundaries which it had 
once so beneficently flooded, the Reformation, that is, the re- 
action against the unity and the clear thought of Europe, 
would never have counted largely in human affairs had it been 
confined to those external fringes of the civilized world. Per- 
haps they might have been reconquered. The inherent force 
attached to reality and the muscles of the mind would lead us 
to hope so. But, perhaps, they would not have been recon- 
quered, Perhaps they would have lapsed quite soon into their 
original paganism. 

But though the revolt was external to the foundations of 
Europe, to the ancient provinces of the Empire, yet an inter- 
nal consequence of that revolt arose within the ancient prov- 
inces. It may be briefly told. The wealthy took advantage 
within the heart of civilization itself, of the external revolt 
against order; for it is always to the advantage of the wealthy 
to deny general conceptions of right and wrong, to question a 
united philosophy, and to weaken the drastic and immediate 
power of the organized human will. It is always in the nature 
of great wealth to be insanely tempted (though it should know 
from active experience how little wealth can give), to push on 
to more and more domination over the bodies of men—and it 
can do so best by attacking fixed social doctrines. 

The landed squires then, and the great merchants power- 
fully supported by the Jewish financial communities in the 
principal towns, felt that—with the Reformation—their oppor- 
tunity had come. The largest centres of commerce even in 
Gaul (that nucleus and stronghold of ordered human life) 
licked their lips. Everywhere in Northern Italy, in Southern 
Germany, upon the Rhine, wherever wealth had congested in 
a few hands the chance of breaking with the old morals was 
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a powerful appeal to the wealthy, and, therefore, throughout 
Europe, even in its most ancient seeds of civilization, the 
outer barbarian had allies. 

Theirs was not any dumb, instinctive revolt like that of 
the Outer Germanies the Outer Slavs or the neglected moun- 
tain valleys against order and against clear thought, with all 
the hard consequences that clear thought brings. Zhey were 
in no way subject to enthusiasm for the vaguer emotions 
roused by the Gospel or the more turgid excitements deriv- 
able in Scripture from an uncorrected orgy of prophecy. 
They were ‘‘on the make.” Montpellier, Nimes, the move- 
ment in Rome itself, in Milan, in Lyons, in Paris, enlisted in- 
tellectual aid, flattered the atheism of the Renaissance and 
even winked solemnly at the lunatic inspirations of men and 
women filled with “visions.” But their object was money. 

One group and one alone of the European nations was too 
recently filled with combat against vile, non-Christian things 
to accept any parley with the anti-Christian movement. That 
unit was the Iberian Peninsula. It is worthy of remark, es- 
pecially upon the part of those who realize that the sword 
fits the hand of the Church and that Catholicism is never 
more alive than when it is in arms, I say it is worthy of re- 
mark by these that Spain and Portugal through the very 
greatness of an experience still recent when the Reformation 
broke, lost the chance of combat. There came, indeed, from 
Spain, or rather, from the Basque nation, that weapon of steel, 
the Society of Jesus, which St. Ignatius formed and which, 
surgical and military, saved the Faith, and, therefore, Europe. 
But the Iberian Peninsula as a whole rejecting with contempt 
and with abhorrence, and rejecting rightly, the follies of anti. 
civilization, had no opportunity for combat. It did not enjoy 
the religious wars which revivified France, and it may be 
urged by a just critic that Spain would be the stronger to-day 
had it fallen to her task as it did to the general populace of 
the Rhine and of Gaul, to come to hand-grips with the thing, 
to test it, to know it, to dominate it, to bend the muscles 
upon it, and to re-emerge triumphant from the struggle. 

Such a great factor would the observer perceive in the 
enormous combat originated by what I have called the ebbing 
of the tide. He would have seen in a word, the atheism, and 
the wealth, the luxury and the sensuality of the Renaissance, 
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answering over the heads of the Catholic populace, the call of 
external barbarism joining hands with the iconoclasts of the 
outer belts of Europe. 

Nevertheless, even with such allies that barbarism would 
have failed and the Reformation would to-day be but an his- 
torical episode by which to explain the fact that the outer 
portions of civilization had decayed, had not: a second great 
phenomenon appeared, which was the loss of Britain. 

Now how did Britain go, and why was the loss of Britain 
of such capital importance? 

To say that Britain revolted against civilization in the six- 
teenth century (and suffered the grievous consequences we 
know) because Britain is ‘‘Teutonic”’ is to talk a balderdash 
it would be waste of time to meet. And to say that Britain 
revolted because the seeds of revolt were stronger in her than 
in any other ancient Province, is to know nothing of history. 
The seeds of revolt were in her then as in every other com- 
munity; as they must be in every individual, who may find 
any form of discipline a burden which he is tempted in a 
moment of disorder to lay down. But to pretend that Eng- 
land and Scotland, to pretend that the Province of Britain in 
our civilization was more ready for the change than the in- 
fected portions of Southern Gaul, or the humming towns of 
Northern Italy, or the intense life of Hainult or Brabant, is to 
show a contemptible ignorance of European affairs. 

How Britain went we must examine more particularly, and 
why Britain went we also must examine more particularly than 
any such false generalization would allow. 

The province of Britain was not a great one in area or in 
numbers. Even to-day, under conditions of high, industrial 
congestion it is not the largest European unit. It was a still 
smaller numerical factor when the Reformation broke out. It 
was, indeed, very wealthy for its size, as were the Netherlands, 
but its mere wealth does not account for the fundamental im- 
portance of the loss of Britain to the Faith in the sixteenth 
century. The real point was that one and only one of the 
old Roman provinces with their tradition of civilization, let- 
ters, persuasive power, multiple soul—one and only one, went 
over to the barbaric enemy and gave that enemy its aid. 
That one was Britain. | 

Well then, how did Britain go? 
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I beg the reader to pay a special attention to the next 
page or so. I believe it to be of capital value in explaining 
the general history of Europe, and I know it to be hardly 
ever told; or—if tcld at all—fragmentarily told. 

England went because of three things. First, her Squires 
had already become too powerful. In other words, the eco- 
nomic power of a small class of wealthy men had grown, on 
account of peculiar insular conditions, greater than was healthy 
for the community. 

Secondly, England was, more than any other part of West- 
ern Europe (save the Batavian March),* a series of markets and 
of ports, a place of very active cosmopolitan influence, in 
which new opportunities for the corrupt, new messages for 
the enthusiastic, were frequent. 

In the third place, that curious phenomenon on which I 
dwelt in my last paper, the religious—nay superstitious—at- 
tachment of citizens to the civil power, to the monarch, was 
exaggerated in England as no~here else, save, possibly, in one 
or two ardent city-states of the Continent. 

Now put these three things together, especially the first 
and third (for the second was both of minor importance and 
more superficial) and you will appreciate why England fell. 
One too wealthy class, tainted with the. atheism that always 
creeps into wealth long and securely enjoyed, was beginning 
to possess English land. It would take far too long to de- 
scribe here what the process had been. It is true that the 
absolute monopoly of the soil, the gripping and the strangling 
of the populace by landlords, is a purely Protestant phenome- 
non. Nothing of that kind had happened or would have been 
conceived of as possible in pre-Reformation England, but still 
something like a quarter of the land (or a little less) had got 
into the possession of one class which had also begun to en- 
croach upon the judiciary, in some measure to supplant the 
populace in local law-making, and quite appreciably to sup- 
plant the King in central law-making. 

Let me not be misunderstood: the England of the fifteenth 
century, the England of the generation just before the Refor- 
mation, was not an England of Squires; it was not an England 
of landlords; it was still an England of Englishmen. The pro- 


*Imean Belgium. That Frontier of Roman influence upon the lower Rhine which so 
happily held out for faith and just preserved it. 
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cess by which the English plutocracy has grown up, was but 
in germ before the Reformation. Nor had that germ sprouted. 
But for the Reformation it would not have matured. Sooner 
or later a popular revolt (had the Faith revived) would have 
killed the growing usurpation of the Squires. But the germ 
was there; and the Reformation coming just as it did, both 
was helped by the Squires and helped them. 

The slow acquisition of considerable power over the courts 
of law and over the soil of the country by an oligarchy, par- 
tial though it was, was a predisposing condition to the dis- 
ease. It may be urged that if the English people had fought 
the growing power of the Squires more vigorously, they would 
not have conquered in the Reformation as they did. Possibly ; 
and the enemies of the English people are quick to point out 
that some native sluggishness permitted the gradual weighing 
down of the social balance in favor of the rich. But no one 
who can even pretend to know medieval England will say that 
the English consciously desired or willingly permitted to grow 
up such a state of affairs. Successful foreign wars, dynastic 
trouble, a recent and vigorous awakening of national conscious- 
ness, which consciousness had centred in the wealthier classes 
—all these combined to let the evil in without warning and, on 
the eve of the Reformation, a rich, avaricious class was al- 
ready empowered to act in Britain, ready to grasp, as all the 
avaricious classes were throughout the western world, at the 
opportunity to revolt against that morality which has ever 
suspected the rich, and in their attempts at tyranny, condemned 
them to eternal torments. 

Now add to this the strange, but at that time very real 
worship of government as a fetish. This spirit did not really 
strengthen government, far from it. A superstition never 
strengthens its object, nor ever makes of the supposed power 
of that object a reality. But though it did not give to the 
intention of the prince real power, it gave to the word of 
the prince a fantastic power. In such a combination of cir- 
cumstances—nascent plutocracy, the prince worshipped—you 
get holding the position of Prince, Henry VIII., a thorough 
Tudor, that is, a man weak to the point of imbecility where 
his passions were concerned, violent from that fundamental 
weakness which, in the absence of opposition ruins things as 
effectively as though it were strong. No executive power in 
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Europe was less in sympathy with the revolt against civiliza- 
tion than was the Tudor family. Henry the VII., his son, and 
his two grand-daughters exceeded, upon the contrary, in their 
passion for the old order of the Western world, but at the 
least sign of weak resistance, Mary who burnt, Elizabeth who 
intrigued, Henry their father, who pillaged, Henry, their grand- 
father, who robbed and saved, were one. To these characters 
slight resistance was a spur; with strong, manifold sub-con- 
scious opposition they were quite powerless to deal. Their 
minds would not grip (for their minds though acute, were not 
large) but their passions shot. And one may compare them 
when their passions of pride, of lust, of avarice or of facile 
power were aroused, to vehement children. Never was there 
a family less statesmanlike; never one less full of stuff and 
of creative power. 

Henry desired a divorce from Katharine of Aragon. The 
Papal Court opposed him. He was incapable of negotiation 
and still more incapable of foresight. His energy, which was, 
to borrow an historical metaphor, ‘‘ of an Arabian sort” blasted 
through the void because a void was there. Ofcourse it seemed 
to him no more than one of those recurrent quarrels with the 
authority of Rome which all kings (and Saints among them) 
had engaged in for many hundred years, All real powers thus 
conflict in all times. But, had he known it (and he did not 
know it) the moment was fatally inopportune for playing that 
game. He may never have meant to break with the unity of 
Christendom. A disruption of that unity was probably incon- 
ceivable to him. He meant to ‘‘ exercise pressure.” All his 
acts from the decisive Proclamation of September 19, 1530 on- 
wards, prove it. But the moment was the moment of the 
breaking-point throughout Europe, and he, Henry, plundered 
into disaster without knowing what the fullness of the moment 
was. 

It was the same thing with the suppression of the monas- 
teries. In the matter of their financial endowment, an economic 
crisis, produced by the unequal growth of economic powers had 
made them ripe for resettlement. Religious orders were here 
wealthy without reason, poor in spirit and numbers, but rich 
in land; there impoverished without reason, rich in popularity 
and spiritual power, but poor in land. The dislocation which 
all institutions necessarily suffer on the economic side through 
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the mere efflux of time, inclined every government in Europe 
to a resettlement of religious endowments. 

Henry did not resettle. He plundered and broke. He used 
the fetish of executive power just as much at Reading or in 
the Blackfriars of London, where unthinking and immediate 
popular feeling was with him, as at Glastonbury where it was 
against him, as in Yorkshire where it was in arms, as in Gal- 
way where there was no bearing with it at all. There was no 
largeness in him nor any comprehension of complexity, and 
when in this Jacobin, unexampled way, he had simply got rid 
of that which he should have restored and transformed, of what 
effect was it? 

It was of no effect to the Crown. From a fourth to a 
third of the economic power over the means of production in 
England which had been vested top-heavily in the religious 
foundations—here, far too rich, there, far too poor—he got by 
mere confiscation. But he made no addition to the wealth of 
the Crown. On the contrary, Henry ruined the Crown. The 
land passed by an instinctive multiple process—but very rapidly 
—to the already powerful class which had begun te dominate the 
villages. Then, when it was too late, the Tudors attempted to 
stem the tide. But the thing was done. Upon the indiffer- 
ence which is always common to a society long and pro- 
foundly Catholic and ignorant of heresy, or having conquered 
heresy, ignorant at any rate of struggle for the Faith, two ar- 
. dent minorities converged. The tiny minority of confused men 
who really did desire what they believed to be a restoration 
of “ primitive” Christianity and the much larger minority of 
men now grown, almost invincibly powerful in the economic 
sphere, for the Squires by 1560 had come to possess, through 
the ruin of religion more than half the land of England. 

With the rapidity of a fungus growth, this new class spread 
over the desolation of the land. They captured both the Uni- 
versities, all the Courts of Justice, most of the public schools, 
They won their great war against the Crown after Henry’s 
folly. Within a century they had established themselves in 
the place of what had once been the monarchy and central 
government of England. The impoverished Crown resisted in 
vain; they killed one embarassed King—Charles I. and they 
set up his son Charles II. as an insufficiently salaried puppet. 
Since their victory over the Crown they and the capitalists who 
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have sprung from their avarice and their philosophy, and largely 
from their very loins, have been completely masters of England, 

Here the reader may say: ‘‘ What! this large national slow 
movement, to be interpreted as the function of such minor- 
ities?”” Yes; to interpret it otherwise is to read history back- 
wards. There is no more fatal fault in the reading of history, 
nor any illusion to which the human mind is more prone. 
To read the remote past in the light of the recent past; to 
think the process of the one towards the other “‘ inevitable”; 
to regard the whole matter as a slow, inexorable process, inde- 
pendent of the human will, still suits the pantheist philosophy 
ef our time. But more than this; there is an inherent tend- 
ency in all men to understand Tuesday in the light of Wed- 
nesday, and then by a sort of illogical reversion in the mind, 
to interpret Tuesday in terms of Wednesday, and to say that 
a country of such and such a state of society in the seventeenth 
century was necessarily bred in the sixteenth. 

That is not history. It is history to put yourself by a 
combined effort of reading and of imagination into the shoes of 
Tuesday, as though you did not know what Wednesday was 
to be, and then to describe what Tuesday was. 

Put yourself into the shoes of a sixteenth century English- 
man in the midst of the Reformation, and what do you per- 
ceive? <A society wholly Catholic in tradition, lax and care- 
less in Catholic practice! irritated or enlivened here and 
there by a few furious preachers, or by a few enthusiastic 
scholars, at once devoted to and in terror of the representa- 
tive of civil government; intensely national! in all the roots 
and traditions of its civilization, Roman; impatient of the dis- 
proportion of society, and in particular of economic dispro- 
portion in the religious aspect of society, because the religious 
function, by the very definition of Catholicism, by its very 
creed, should be the first to redress tyrannies. Upon that 
Englishman comes first a mania for his King! next a violent 
economic revolution, which in many parts can be made to 
seem an approach to justice! finally a national appeal of the 
strongest kind against the power of Spain. 

When the work was done, say by 1580, the channel be- 
tween England and those parts of the Empire which were 
still furiously resisting the storm, was cut. No spiritual force 
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could arrive save through another channel, the channel of those 
few enthusiastic men who still believed (they continued to 
believe it for fifty years) that the whole Church of Christ had 
gone wrong for centuries. And that some “primitive consti- 
tution’’ might be restored to it throughout the West. These 
visionaries were the reformers; to these, souls still athirst for 
spiritual guidance turned. They were a minority even at the 
end of the sixteenth century, but they were a minority of in- 
itiative and of action. With the turn of the century the last 
man who could remember Catholic training was dead. The 
new generation could turn to nothing but the new spirit (for 
it was not a new doctrine). For authority it could find noth- 
ing definite but a printed book. That minority remaining a 
minority leavened and at last controlled the whole nation and 
by the first third of the seventeenth century Britain was 
utterly cut off and sealed Protestant. The governing class 
remained indifferent (as it still is) to religion but highly 
cultured. The populace drifted here into Paganism, there 
into enthusiastic forms of religion. It was the middle class 
which went over in a solid body to the enemy. The barbar- 
ism of the Outer Germanies permeated it and transformed it. 
That was the English Reformation. 

And its effect upon Europe was stupendous; for though 
England was thus cut off, England was still England. You 
could not destroy in a Roman province the great traditions of 
municipality and letters. It was like a phalanx of trained 
troops joining untrained natives in some border war. England 
lent, and has from that day continuously lent the strength of 
a great civilized tradition to forces whose original initiative 
was simply directed against European civilization and its tra- 
dition. The loss of Britain was the one great wound or lesion 
in the body of the Western world. It is not yet healed. 

Yet all this while that other island of the group to the North- 
west of Europe, that island which had never been conquered 
by armed civilization as were the outer Germanies, but had 
spontaneously and, as it were, miraculously accepted the Faith, 
presented a contrasting exception. Against the loss of Britain, 
which had been a Roman province, the Faith, when the smoke 
of battle cleared off, could discover the astonishing loyalty of 
Ireland. And to this exceptional province—Britian—now lost 
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to the Faith, an equally exceptional and unique outer part which 
had never been a Roman province, yet which now remained 
true to the traditions of Roman men, lay upon the map as a 
counter-weight. The efforts to destroy the Faith in Ireland 
have exceeded in violence and cruelty any efforts observable 
in any part of the world. They have failed. As I cannot 
explain why they have failed so I shall not attempt to explain 
how and why Ireland was saved when Britain went under. I 
do not believe it capable of an historic explanation. It seems 
to me a phenomenon essentially miraculous in character, not 
generally attached (as are all historical phenomena) to the 
general and divine purpose that governs our large political 
events, but directly and specially attached. It is of enormous 
significance; how enormous men, perhaps, will be able to see 
many years hence when another definite battle is joined be- 
tween the forces of the Church and her opponents; for the 
Irish race alone of all Europe has maintained a perfect in- 
tegrity and has kept serene without internal reactions and 
without their consequent disturbances, the soul of Europe 
which is the Catholic Church. 


In my next paper I shall deal with that major phenomenon 
proceeding from the Reformation, and particularly from the 
Reformation as it affected Britain, the industrial system and 
the enslavement of the poor. 








A SISTER-IN-LAW OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. 


MARIE AYMEE DE RABUTIN CHANTAL. 


Il. 


BY THE HON. MRS. MAXWELL SCOTT. 


FTER Easter Mme. de Chantal and her daughters 
went to the Chateau de Sales, where her son-in- 
law was eagerly awaiting his bride. 

Marie Aymée became the beloved young mis- 

tress of the beautiful Castle of Sales, the family 

home which Mgr. Charles Auguste de Sales, nephew of St. 
Francis, described so beautifully fifty years later. 

After spending a few weeks at Sales to counsel and direct 
her daughter in her new duties, Mme. de Chantal saw that 
the latter no longer needed her guidance and that the time 
had come when she might begin the foundation so long 
planned. She, therefore, returned to Annecy, taking Frangoise 
with her, and shortly afterwards she, with her first com- 
panions Mlle. de Bréchard and Mlle. Favre, took possession of 
the humble Maison de la Galerie, destined to be the first 
monastery of the Visitation. Marie Aymée, who was among 
the ladies who formed the little procession at the opening of 
the convent, wept bitterly, we are told, and returned to Sales 
more than ever resolved to try and imitate the virtues she 
had so often admiredin her mother. This, she strove to do so 
earnestly that she became “the admiration of all the world, 
and it was a marvel to observe her at home, where she was 
so affable and gracious that everyone felt confidence in ap- 
plying to her for the affairs of her household.” Country life 
in France at that period was very sociable. When the husbands 
and fathers were not absent in attendance at court or at the 
wars, their families interchanged constant visits to join in 
hunting and shooting and other amusements.. The young 
couple, therefore, saw much company. Bernard de Sales was 
very fond of society, and Marie Aymée succeeded in pleasing 
too well not to take pleasure in it. 
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Mme. de Chantal, whose maternal vigilance discovered that 
her daughter was becoming more fond of the world and that 
her former piety was getting a little cold, strove gently, and 
without constraining her, to draw her from these little failings. 
“She begged her to make a quarter of an hour’s meditation 
in addition to her daily prayers. Marie Aymée felt some re- 
pugaance to binding herself to do this, but her blessed mother 
showed her that a quarter of an hour in this holy exercise 
would soon pass and that the fruit she would draw from it 
would give her great consolation in the future.” Marie Aymée, 
who was singularly sensible and reasonable, understood her 
mother’s remonstrances, the more so, perhaps, that public 
events also suggested grave and anxious thoughts. 

War was at hand, and Bernard, her beloved husband, was 
shortly to leave her to be exposed to all its dangers. These 
absences of her husband were to be Marie Aymée’s special 
trial. At the moment we speak of, Henry IV.’s tragic death 
had brought fresh political complications, and the Duke of 
Savoy, Charles Emanuel, took the opportunity of invading 
the duchy of Montferrat to which he asserted a claim. This 
enterprise was generally censured throughout Europe, and Spain 
took up arms against Savoy. Bernard de Sales begged to be 
allowed to fight for Savoy, and he was sent to join the forces 
raised by the Marquis de Lans to protect the frontier between 
Savoy and France, as the latter country was also implicated 
in the struggle. 

In all her troubles, and especially in her loneliness, Marie 
Aymée weat often to the convent, where, not only her mother 
and sister were ever ready to comfort her, but all the nuns 
were her second mothers and sisters in affection. Among 
them was a young religious destined to be her special friend, 
Sister Paul Hyéronomine de Monthoux, who belonged to a 
great family in the neighborhood of Geneva. To her, Marie 
Aymée confided her joys and sorrows and would recount what 
she had seen and heard in society, at which Sister de Mon- 
thoux “did not pretend to be shocked,” but would lead her 
friend gently to other topics, and with her great tact and 
warm affection was of great use to Marie Aymée, who admired 
in her the virtues of a perfect religious. Bernard de Sales 
had also a special reverence for her and greatly approved her 
friendship with his wife. It is during his second absence that 
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we find more special indications of her influence. After a 
short truce Bernard, who was now Colonel of twelve hundred 
men-at-arms, was about to return to the war, and Marie 
Aymée, in addition to her sorrow at losing him, was in deli- 
cate health. So far, her hopes of maternity had been, more 
than once, disappointed and her frail health and these frequent 
illnesses gave cause for anxiety. Her holy friend, while tenderly 
consoling her under a double trial, helped her to take a great 
step in her spiritual life. Up to this time Marie Aymée, al- 
though she felt boundless respect and affection for her saintly 
brother-in-law, had not sought his advice for the direction of 
her soul. Sister de Monthoux, who felt that the moment had 
come when his influence would be of incalculable advantage 
to this chosen soul, advised her to make a general confession 
and to make it to St. Francis. Once more, as in the question 
of the daily meditation, Marie Aymée recognized the value of 
the advice. ‘‘She understood that to refuse the aid of such 
a guide when he was at her disposal was to refuse the light.” 
Without delay she made her general confession to the Saint 
“notwithstanding the great repugnance which she felt,” says 
an old chronicle, ‘‘and this victory over herself was followed 
by so many graces that she took the resolution to belong to 
Almighty God for the rest of her days.” 

St. Francis was in the habit of spending a few days each 
.year at Sales during the Carnival season at Annecy, and this 
year of 1615 found him there soon after Marie Aymée had 
asked for his guidance. During those days passed in the quiet 
of his old home, the Saint strengthened and consoled his little 
sister and daughter, and it was then that he wrote the charm- 
ing letter to Mme. de Chantal about the doves which is fa- 
miliar to all his readers, 

It was probably after this visit, and to encourage Marie 
Aymée in her resolutions that the Saint sent her the following 
beautiful blessing : 


The blessing I wish you, my very dear sister, my daughter, 
should come from the hand ot our Lord, and I think that His 
divine Majesty will grant it if you beg for it with suitable sub- 
mission and humility. And for my part, my very dear 
daughter, adoring with all my heart His divine Providence, I 
implore Him to pour out on your heart the abundance of His 
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favors, so that you may be blessed in this world and in the 
next with the blessings of His grace and of eternal glory, So 
be it. May you be blessed in your heart and in your body, 
in your own person and in that of those who are most dear to 
you, in your consolations and in your labors, in all that you 
do and suffer for God. In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Your very humble and very faithful brother, 
FRANCIS, Bishop of Geneva. 


And now let us see how Marie Aymée responded to the 
gentle counsels and direction of the Saint. A contemporary 
writer tells us that ‘her heart was like good soil in which 
the holy seeds of the advice of the blessed Bishop took root 
and grew so well that they stifled all the little inclinations to 
vanity with which, like cockle, the enemy had sown it. In 
less than two months she found herself so much delivered 
from these that her only desire and ambition was to rule her 
life in all ways according to the teaching of Zhe Introduction 
to the Devout Life, and she succeeded so well that she became 
herself a little Philothea. Above all, she took pains that her 
devotion should not be a trouble to others, and without dis- 
turbing any one, this young and delicate lady—she was only 
now sixteen—rose daily at five o’clock in imitation of her holy 
mother, and after saying the morning prayers indicated in the 
Introduction (Chap. X. of the second part), she occupied herself 
with her household affairs, and then made her meditation, in 
which God gave her supernatural favors. After dinner she 
retired to do a little spiritual reading, recited her rosary with 
loving devotion, and every evening made her examination of 
conscience. Far from making her less charming in society, 
her new way of life helped to deepen Marie Aymée’s char- 
acter and made her conversation still more agreeable, and she 
continued to receive her neighbors with such cordiality that 
they never left the Chateau de Sales without projects of re- 
turning thither.” 

Bernard de Sales was well pleased at his wife’s progress 
in holiness, but, as sometimes happens even with good and 
earnest men, he began to fear that she was becoming too per- 
fect, and thought that she might profitably curtail some of 
her practices and devotions, so, as our chronicle quaintly says: 
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“One day he told her pleasantly that it gave him great con- 
solation to see her so devout, but that he could wish that she 
was a little less so, to which she made such gracious and de- 
vout answer that he remained quite content.” 

We have alluded to Marie Aymée’s fragile health, and to 
her disappointed hopes of motherhood. In 1615, when she 
was seventeen, and probably after one of her frequent illnesses, 
we find her making her will, a touching document, which she 
draws up, ‘‘so as to leave in peace those who are to succeed 
after her death, to the goods which God has given her in this 
world.” Two years later she suffered another loss in her third 
child, a girl, who died an hour after baptism. 

A new kind of trial was also to fall upon her and the 
house of Sales, and the world which Marie Aymée had been 
tempted to like too well, brought her for a time only bit- 
terness. I refer to a strange accusation which led to M. de 
Charmoisy’s imprisonment, and in which St. Francis’ brothers 
were involved and nearly suffered the same fate.* ‘‘ We have 
spent the whole of Lent in our little town,” writes the Saint, 
‘*in defending ourselves from the calumnies which have been 
showered indiscriminately on most of us because of these 
wretched dastonnades (of M. Berthelot).” This absurd accusa- 
tion, and others which grew out of it, brought trouble for a 
long time, and the Saint’s humility and self-effacement under 
the trial was a great lesson for Marie Aymée, who had been 
greatly alarmed for her husband and brothers-in-law, particu- 
larly when she saw M. de Charmoisy unjustly banished and 
imprisoned. 

Presently, public events brought to light the origin of this 
plot against the faithful subjects of Savoy. The Duc de 
Nemours, who was on ill terms with Charles Emanuel, was 
found to be in league with Spain, and a large force of the 
enemy appeared suddenly in Savoy and advanced to the neigh- 
borhood of Sales, where Marie Aymée, who was all alone— 
Bernard being far away with his soldiers beyond the mountains 
—was greatly alarmed; but she was able to send word to 
Louis de Sales, who arrived in great haste and drove the en- 
emy as faras Conflaus. They rallied presently and threatened 
Annecy and Rumilly, but the resistance offered by the inhabi- 
tants and the forces sent by M. de Lans finally saved Savoy. 

*M. Berthelot. 
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The Bishop and his brothers distinguished themselves by their 
loyalty during these events, and Bernard, who returned to help 
his countrymen in their need, won special honor. When, there- 
fore, the Prince of Piedmont arrived at Annecy to complete 
the victory gained by its inhabitants, he lodged with St. Fran- 
cis and showered favors upon him and his brothers. This act 
of tardy reparation to her family was a consolation for Marie 
Aymeée, and now that peace had come she and Bernard enjoyed 
a few months together at Sales. ‘‘ Thus, winter passed in great 
tranquility, and in a gentle union of heart together they made 
projects to love and serve God better,” projects which, alas, 
were not to be realized in this world, for the hour of supreme 
trial was approaching. 

In the spring of 1617 the political horizon was again men- 
acing. France, which, for a time had been allied to Savoy, 
recalled her troops, and the smaller country was left to face 
Spain alone. Under these circumstances new levies were called 
for, and Bernard’s duty called him once more to the front, 
He “loved war passionately,” and even the thought of sepa- 
ration from Marie Aymée had hitherto been unable to check 
his military ardor, but now for the first time he felt sad and 
overcome by sorrowful presentments, and it was with a heavy 
heart that he made the preparations for the campaign and for 
leaving his wife, who was again in a delicate state of health. 
With his wife, he journeyed to Annecy. There he received 
the sacraments and made his will. At last, the moment of 
separation came, and Marie Aymée’s last words were to as- 
sure Bernard that if he did not come back to her she would 
consecrate herselt to God with her mother. 

Bernard de Sales and his troops passed over the Alps and 
joined the Duke of Savoy’s forces, who were preparing to suc- 
cor Verceil, which was threatened by the Spaniards, but he 
was not destined to take part in the siege. He was suddenly 
seized with the fever, then termed “ pestilential,” and which 
generally proved fatal. His brother, Janus de Sales, and his 
friends hastened to have him conveyed to Turin where after 
going to confession several times and sending a last farewell 
to Marie Aymée, Bernard asked for the last sacraments, and 
according te St. Francis’ words, ‘‘ died piously, like a saint, 
among the soldiers” on May 23, 1617, and was buried in the 
Barnabite Church with every mark of honor and esteem. 
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Bad news ever travels fast, and the sorrowful tidings quickly 
reached St. Francis. The Saint’s sorrow was increased by the 
thought of that of Marie Aymée: He could not weep alone 
for this ‘poor dear brother de Thorens that he loved beyond 
words,” for “alas,” as he wrote, “my affliction is doubled 
by that of his poor little one and that of our Mother de 
Chantal,” and he was obliged to be the bearer of the mourn- 
ful news to the convent. Marie Aymée’s heart was prepared 
for the blow by her entire resignation to God’s will and by 
the presentments we have spoken of. 

For Marie Aymée, with warnings in her heart, had ever been 
in alarm, ‘‘and when anyone approached she was seized with 
dread, thinking that they were bringing bad news.” One eve- 
ning she noticed that her mother was absent from some com- 
munity exercise, and this caused her great anxiety. It was at 
this moment, in fact, that St. Francis was breaking the news 
to Mme. de Chantal. Marie Aymée was so anxious that she 
watched for her mother’s return from the parlor, but the lat- 
ter, through love for her child, had such control over her feel- 
ings ‘‘ that she did not let the sorrowful news be known that 
evening but diverted her thoughts, only counseling the love of 
God’s good will in all events.” 

It had been agreed between her and St. Francis that he 
should tell Marie Aymée of her supreme trial, and he arrived 
at the convent early next morning. Here we must use the 
words of the chronicle: 


After hearing Marie Aymée’s confession, the Saint said: 
** Well, my dear daughter, do we belong entirely to God?’’ 
‘* Yes, Monseigneur, absolutely.’’ ‘* And are we not in haste 
to receive from His holy and blessed hand all that it pleases 
Him to send us?’’ ‘* Yes, Monseigneur and my father,’’ re- 
plied Marie Aymée, sighing deeply, ‘‘ but, alas, you wish to 
tell me that my dear husband is dead,’’ and the Saint avow- 
ing it, she exclaimed gently: ‘‘ Ah, my Lord and my God, is 
it really true? Hast Thou taken my dear husband from me? 
Alas, what wouldest Thou have me do?’’ The Saint, who 
knew the piety of this afflicted soul, only said a few words to 
her, judging it more suitable to leave her toour Lord. He 
went, therefore, to the altar to say Mass for the repose of the 
departed, and for the consolation of his dear widow, to whom 
he gave Holy Communion in order to place the medicine of life 
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upon this death wound. . . . Certainly, it was marvelous 
how sweetly she received the blow. She heard Mass from the 
sacristy, and gave vent to her sorrow in pious exclamations. 

. » When the moment for Communion approached, she 
was led to the nuns’ choir, and there she made, secretly, a 
vow of perpetual chastity and received the most Holy Sacra- 
ment as a seal on her heart which from now was consecrated 
only to her beloved Jesus. After Holy Communion she re- 
mained silent, without sobs or tears, making her thanksgiving. 


Marie Aymée spent the rest of the day in bed, for her 
state of health could not but cause anxiety. She remained 
with her hands joined and her eyes raised to heaven, weeping 
gently: 

When anyone approached the bed she could be heard say- 
ing: ‘‘ Oh, Jesus, my Love, Thy will be done in life and in 
death. O, Jesus, I am all Thine. Oh, Jesus, draw me to 
Thee. Oh, passion and death of my Saviour, I love Thee, I 
embrace Thee, Thou art my hope;’’ oragain: ‘‘ Ah, Lord, 
art not Thou the God of perfect goodness? How then is it 
that Thou hast separated us? That dear husband and I had 
begun such a happy life together, Alas, how short it was; 
such are the pleasures of this world. Oh, my God, Thou 
alone art everlasting. It isto Thee we must attach ourselves.”’ 


If any one thinks that God’s saints are less sensible to hu- 
man sorrow or feel family losses less keenly than others, we 
would ask them to read what is recorded of the deep grief of 
St. Francis and of St. Chantal on this and similar occasions, 

Marie Aymée, however, did not return to the Chateau de 
Sales as had been intended. She desired greatly to remain in 
the convent to shelter her sorrow under her mother’s love, no 
doubt, but still more to share her life of prayer and sacrifice, 
and so it was arranged that she should remain there until the 
time of the birth of her child approached, when she was to 
remove to a house prepared for herin Annecy. The prospect 
of her motherhood was now her only link with this world, and 
it helped her to pass the sorrowful days before her, but above 
and beyond this was her love for our Lord, which was her 
support and supreme consolation. St. Francis quickly real- 
ized this, and presently in his letters he ceased to speak to 
her of her husband, and helped her to lift all her thoughts 
and aspiration to God alone. 
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On June 30 he wrote her the following beautiful letter: 


You know, my dear daughter, my sister, and I believe that 
your heart tells it you also, that mine is extremely consoled 
when you send me news of yourself, for, as it has so pleased 
God, I am thy dear brother and father in one and the most 
affectionate and sincere that youcanimagine. Well then, my 
dear soul, make all your little efforts gently, peacefully, amica- 
bly, to serve this Sovereign Goodness which obliges you to 
this by the blessings with which He has favored you till now. 
And do not be astonished at difficulties, for, my dear daughter, 
what can we secure that is precious without a little care and 
trouble ? Only we must be firm in aspiring to the perfection 
of divine love in order that our love may be perfect. The love 
that seeks less than perfection can be but imperfect. I will 
write to you often, for you know the rank you hold in my af- 
fections and also my mother (Mme. de Chantal)—to whom, 
please recommend me—for although, I write to her, too, still, 
I must seek your help to refresh and recreate her a little, the 
more so that she takes pleasure in knowing that you are my 
very dear daughter and that you have affection for me in that 
character. May God be in the midst of your heart and in 
that of our dear sister; * who is certainly also my daughter, 
with all my heart—at least, I think so, and wish always to 
think so for my pleasure. 


The chronicle goes on to tell us of Marie Aymée’s quiet 
life in the convent and of the edification she gave to all the 
sisters. But after about three months had passed she was 
taken suddenly ill in the night. 


Our blessed mother, [continues the writer], was immediately 
called. She was very much astonished, and the danger in 
which she found Marie Aymée prevented her from being 
taken to the house in the town which had been prepared. 
Necessity, which knows no law, made it needful for her to 
remain in the convent. The poor dear widow gave birth toa 
beautiful little son, but, alas, he was a child of sorrow and 
gave very short joy, for, being in imminent danger of death, 
our blessed mother baptized him at once. 


The baby died almost immediately, and when Marie Aymée 
asked anxiously for her child she was told that she was the 
* Francoise de Chantal, 
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“mother of an angel,” and. quickly recognizing what was 
meant the poor young mother exclaimed: “ Alas, has the 
poor child lived so short a time that he is already with the 
angels,” then, turning to Almighty God, she renewed her 
offering of herself, declaring she would now remain in the 
convent for good. When those round her tried to console 
her, Marie Aymée replied: ‘‘ As you see, my soul is in one 
way crushed by extreme sorrow, but in another it is extremely 
consoled to see that my God has done all things for His glory 
and my salvation.” ‘‘ Thus,” continues the narrator, ‘this 
blessed soul who was overwhelmed by severe pains of body 
and great anguish of mind, lay peacefully in her little bed, 
speaking to God from time to time by ejaculations of love 
and resignation to His holy will.” When she was first taken 
ill St. Francis was unwell and kept to the house, but he re- 
ceived constant news of the invalid and shared in the great 
anxiety. In a note to Mme. de Chantal he says: ‘‘May God 
in His goodness give us the soul of the child and the life of 
the mother whom ] keep in my heart as my poor and very 
dear little daughter.” _ 

Meanwhile, Marie Aymée, foreseeing that she would not 
recover, was calmly preparing for death. At her own desire 
she made a fresh will in which she left all that she had in- 
herited from her husband to St. Francis “in gratitude for the 
kindness and charity which my much honored brother-in-law 
and dear spiritual father has shown me.” The same evening 
she became suddenly worse, and the doctors declared that she 
could only live a few hours. St. Francis, on hearing this, 
came at once to the convent, accompanied by his brother, 
Mgr. de Chalcedoine, and several priests. As he entered the 
room, Marie Aymée, who had been unconscious, came to her- 
self and asked to go to confession and to receive Holy Come 
munion. A little later, turning to her mother, she said: 
‘‘May I venture to ask you something?” Mme. de Chantal, 
who thought that perhaps she wished to be buried by her 
beloved husband, replied: “‘My daughter, say frankly what 
you desire for your comfort, for we will try to do it if we 
can,” but Marie Aymée’s request was of another nature. She 
begged to be given the habit of the Visitation and to be 
buried with the nuns, and, turning to St. Francis, she added 
** Monseigneur, I confess that I am unworthy of this grace, 
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but I implore you, Monseigneur, my very dear father, not to 
consider my unworthiness but your own charity and the great 
wish which God has given me for a long time past to die a 
religious.” The holy Bishop and his assistants could not re- 
strain their tears, and Mme. de Chantal, who was by her 
daughter’s bedside, wept ‘“‘tears of sorrow and consolation 
both, for she no longer looked upon her as her child by na- 
ture but as a precious vessel into which God poured such 
abundant graces and benedictions that she thought only of 
eternity and what she could do that was most perfect and 
most pleasing to God.” 

The account of the next few hours is very beautiful and 
touching. After Marie Aymée had been anointed and had 
made her religious vows, she talked gently to her mother and 
St. Francis and those around her, giving, in the midst of her 
suffering, signs of the rarest tenderness for others and of the 
highest sanctity. St. Francis, who saw of what heroic virtue 
she was capable; and wishing to give her an occasion of 
meriting still more, asked her whether she would be willing 
to continue in her sufferings till the day of judgment if it 
were God’s will. ‘Yes, Monseigneur,’’ she answered with 
fervor, ‘‘not only these sufferings, but also all those it might 
please God to send me, for I am His without exception.” At 
two o'clock in the morning death came to release her pure 
soul, She exclaimed gently: ‘‘Ah, here is death and I must 
go; death has seized my heart—” then pronouncing the Sacred 
Name of Jesus three times and raising her eyes to heaven she 
breathed her last. 

** After the death of Marie Aymée,” says her biographer, 
“many tears were shed, but these tears were sweet and 
brought with them abundant consolation,” and her best 
epitaph, we think, are the words spoken and written of her 
by the Saint who had watched over her young life. After 
Marie Aymée’s death, this second great family sorrow, St. 
Francis sought consolation with his friend Mgr. de Camus, 
Bishop of Belley: 


He came to see me [says the latter], and related to me the 
history of this holy death preceded by so pious a life with so 
many tears, that I felt inclined also to weep. He esteemed 
much, and according to God, the singular virtues of the 
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mother but he had so high an idea of the supernatural perfec- 
tion which God by His grace had poured out on the soul of 
the daughter, his dear sister, that he spoke of her rather as 
an angel than as a human being. Writing to a friend St. 
Francis says: ‘‘ All this year we have lived amidst trials, and 
I think you will have heard of the sudden death of my brother 
and sister which I call sudden, for who would have expected 
them? but very happy deaths, also, considering the circum- 
stances and the holiness of both, for in particular my dear lit- 
tle sister went from us with such sweetness and gaiety that one 
of the doctors who saw her die exclaimed that if angels were 
mortal they would wish to die like that.’’ [And again]: God 
has afflicted our house by the deaths of my brother and sister 
de Thorens, but His divine and paternal hand forces us to 
adore His goodness which has touched us so gently, for my 
brother died holy, amidst the soldiers where few saints are to 
be found, and my sister, his dear wife and my dearest daugh- 
ter, died holy among the servants of God in the cloister, which 
is generally a seminary for saints. She made her profession 
and was buried in the Visitation habit. The doctors who at- 
tended her in her last illness asked my leave to invoke her. 


Such words, we think, form a fitting close to this sketch 
of the life of Marie Aymée de Thorens, the daughter and 
sister of saints. 








Rew Books. 


FROM GENEVA TO ROME VIA CANTERBURY. By Viator. 
New York: Benziger Brothers, 45 cents. 


It is not always as the crow flies that the child of earth 
conducts his pilgrimage. By many a detour, with many a halt 
and breathing space, does he attain to his Land of Heart’s 
Desire. And so,to anyone familiar with the journey, there is 
no strangeness in finding Canterbury as a way-station between 
Geneva and the City of the Ages. 

Yet, while common enough, this journey of Viator is all 
unhackneyed. It is as fresh and as vivid as the perennial daisy. 
He was born into a sect very honest, very earnest, but hope- 
lessly false to Nature and to Beauty. Its Hell was the ever- 
present reality of his childhood: its Heaven, a threatened con- 
tinuation of dreary Sunday mornings in chapel. Into this drab 
life, with its alternating periods of morbid excitability, came 
fugitive longings for the liberal world of culture and art and 
freedom and. human joy. It was the beginning of the end. 
So one day the pilgrim passed out, bitterly enough, from the 
path of his hereditary evangelicalism. For awhile he tarried 
beside the gate of comfortable and prosperous mediocrity, but 
the Hound of Heaven was at his heels. The Anglican leaven 
of compromise, this adaptable faith “by law established,” dis- 
quieted and dismayed him. For how—asked the wistful pil- 
grim—should that tremendous question of the Real Presence be 
one for Parliament or the Privy Council to decide? Dreams 
of an authoritative Church, the Bride and mystical Body of 
Christ, beckoned through the twilight. But still there was 
hesitancy ; the old, old scandals, the ever new difficulties! And 
in the end, it was neither intellectual resolve nor spiritual rap- 
ture which brought Viator to his knees. It was the sting of 
a human sorrow calling out for divine, personal solace, a hunger 
for the sacraments. 

There is no pretense at exhaustiveness in this little anony- 
mous volume. It is scarcely an apologetic or an apologia. It 
is the story, briefly, wittily, very temperamentally told, of the 
magnet and the steel. So much the better! To many a Catho- 
lic, and to many a non-Catholic, by happy fortune, will it serve 
as a candle lighting up one of the many roads which lead to 
Rome, 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1860. By Emerson Fite, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 


Why the Civil War was so bitter and why it was so long 
continued, especially, on the part of the South, is to be 
learned from a study of ante-bellum passions. A recent publi- 
cation offers the material for such a study. It treats of what 
is in every way the most interesting era of our country’s 
history since that of the beginnings of the American revolu- 
tion. The author gives fair treatment to all sections, opinions, 
leaders. He has, and herein is, perhaps, his best praise as it 
must have been his heaviest labor, patiently examined and 
quoted from a large part of the contemporary press of the fateful 
political upheaval that preceded the outbreak of hostilities, and 
the warlike campaigns that followed. He brings us close up 
to the exchange of war ultimatums between the sections. And 
he has added a full index. 

More interesting reading can hardly be imagined than the 
inspection Professor Fite makes of the motives of candidates 
and other party leaders, typical of popular motives, especially 
during the convention period. At frequent intervals are found 
luminous character-sketches. Speeches that he deems best ex- 
planatory of sectional attitude or of party principle and policy 
are given in full, The break-up of the Democratic party, the 
sudden and marvelous rise of the Constitutional Union or Bell- 
Everett party, the portentious cohesion of the far Southern 
States on the one side and the exclusively Northern States on 
the other side, are here chronicled in their causes by a compe- 
tent and trustworthy student. Trustworthy; and yet, we feel 
that his estimate of Douglas is somewhat tinged with irrita- 
tion arising from that statesman’s awful blunder in procuring 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, thereby opening 
territories to slaveholders which had been traditionally allotted 
to free state settlers. 

Painful reading, and yet highly interesting, is found in the 
author’s discussion of the Dred Scott decision. This judicial 
fiat split the Democratic Party, the mainstay of all conserva- 
tive hopes, in twain. Chief Justice Taney may be said to have 
written by that decision the platform of the pro-slavery and 
disunion organization that placed John C. Breckenridge in 
nomination for the presidency. 

VOL, XCIV.—25 
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Which was the wisest course for a thoughtful union man 
to pursue in the election of 1860? Looking backward, we can 
ask agreement to three propositions. First: It was wisest to 
have voted to avoid war, or to postpone it. At any rate if 
war there must be, to choose such men with such party affili- 
ations as would enlist on the side of coercion all but the cot- 
ton states. Second: since slavery was then plainly entering on 
its era of extinction, it was wisest to vote for men and parties 
who would prevent sudden abolition, which would be the thrust- 
ing of freedom upon four millions of negroes ignorant to the 
verge of brutishness; so that the change might gradually be 
made, and might be facilitated by equitable compensation 
to slave owners. Third: It was wisest to vote for men and 
parties who would be content to postpone the full decision of 
the exceedingly critical question of negro suffrage for even a 
good many years, and then to leave its settlement where the 
ante-bellum constitution left all such questions, namely, to the 
several states. 

We are persuaded of the agreement of a large majority of 
even Northern citizens of our own day on these three propo- 
sitions—looking backwards. It was undoubtedly the mind of 
a majority of the voters of all the states above the cotton belt 
in 1860—looking forward. These voters numbered: Douglas 
Democrats, 1,365,967; Bell and Everett men, 509,631; total 
1,875,598. If these had all been compactly joined in one party, 
possessed of the full apparatus of making the canvass and get- 
ting out the votes, a party not in despair as facing sure defeat 
but fighting with excellent prospects of success, they would 
have elected their candidate. In spite of tens of thousands of 
stay-at-home voters, sick with despondency, in spite of the 
hurt suffered from being represented by speakers scanty both 
in number and in ability, the Douglas Democrats and Bell— 
Everett men outnumbered the Lincoln voters, Linceln receiving 
1,857,610, the other two tickets, as we have seen, making a 
total of 1,875,598. 

And so it happened that Lincoln was chosen President of 
the United States by the electoral college, with a majority 
(adding to the above figures the vote for Breckenridge, 847,- 
953) of nearly 900,000 American voters against him! Calamity 
must have resulted from such a condition under any circum- 
stances. An awful civil war immediately broke out, closing 
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with the President’s assassination. The negro race was flung 
headlong into besotted freedom, which was made frenzied by 
the abominations of Reconstruction. Now, at the end of nearly 
fifty years of use of the suffrage, under the influence of the 
criminal folly of the friends of the negro and of the fraud and 
violence of his ex-masters, his voting is almost universally 
throughout the South suppressed. It is hardly too much te 
say that our black people would not only be free to-day, 
but far better off in their civil as well as in their social status, 
had Stephen A. Douglas, rather than Abraham Lincoln, been 
elected President, November 6, 1860. 


MOTHER: A STORY. By Kathleen Norris. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.20. 


Such was our enthusiasm after reading this book, that we 
longed to place it in the hands of all the mothers and the 
grown daughters of our land. We might speak in high praise 
of its literary merit, for it is skilfully and artistically done, 
with that confidence and jimesse that distinguish the trained 
writer. But beyond assuring our readers that they will enjoy 
a story of singular merit, we wish to say that they will receive 
something that will do their hearts and souls good. One 
might preach till he was exhausted, the truth that the unseen 
spiritual values of life alone give value to everything else; but 
to the woman who is of the world and who must at all ex- 
pense keep her place therein; to the girl who is flattered, 
guided, moulded by the things of sight and appearance, he 
would preach in vain. ‘‘Why make a slave of oneself early 
in life; why abandon one’s freedom and abdicate one’s per- 
sonality, even if one does marry? The world changes; old 
ideas give place to new; and are we not ringing in the day 
of emancipation; do not respectable authorities—even the 
eminently respectable Dr, Jacobi—tell us that large families are 
an evil?” 

It is useless to deny that many are affected by these self- 
ish and satanic notions. If one who has been at a loss to 
answer them effectively, who has been bewildered by the per- 
sistency of their presentation or the statistics that accompany 
them, let him read Mother, by Kathleen Norris; let him open 
his heart to it; and he will see straight, and be prepared to 
do what is clean and honest and right. 
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A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN MANY LANDS. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. 2 vols. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $6. 


To behold a panorama of the world’s history from the For- 
ties to the Eighties of the last century, that has been painted 
by one who witnessed what she depicts, means to the thought- 
ful observer valuable instruction and uncommon delight. We 
know no better way than this to describe what we have found 
a most fascinating work—A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands 
by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Mrs. Fraser has much of that literary 
gift bestowed so plentifully upon her brother, Marion Craw- 
ford. To have enjoyed the cultured and notable society which 
was hers from the beginning; to have been an eye witness to 
the events that made the nineteenth century, and that we 
must know if we are to judge the twentieth, meant unique 
opportunities. 

We are grateful to Mrs. Fraser, not only for the delight 
that her intimate and sympathetic narrative gives, but also for 
her valuable contribution to history. She has not written his- 
tory, yet, she has given us a more accurate and exact insight 
into personages and movements than we could otherwise ob- 
tain. To give the reader some idea of the ground covered it is 
but necessary to say that here we have a picture of Rome in 
the early Forties; reminiscences of our own country that recall 
Julia Ward Howe and Charles Sumner; the Mexican Tragedy; 
the Last Days of the Temporal Power and the changed con- 
ditions in the Eternal city; then we are taken to China 
through chapters that are doubly interesting at the present 
time; then to Austria and at the end is told the murder of 
the Russian Emperor, Alexander II. in whose blood the Con- 
stitution for Russia was literally blotted out, for the Emperor 
had the draught of it in his pocket when he was murdered. 

The two volumes of A Diplomatist's Wife furnish unusu- 
ally interesting reading. 








FRANZ LISZT. By James Huneker. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2. 

The life of the great Hungarian musician, Franz Liszt, born 
October 22, 1811, is exceptionally interesting because to his 
overwhelming authority of genius was added a beautiful and 
fascinating personality, a powerful intellect and a warm and 
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generous heart. Exposed, for more than half a lifetime to the 
limelight of publicity, to all the temptations which beset one who 
had the civilized world at his feet and who had within the fiery 
spirit of a great artist, he, nevertheless, did an amount of ser- 
ious work simply enormous. From the age of twelve he gave 
incessant concerts in all the great cities of Europe, played 
thousands of dollars into charitable coffers, brought out and 
conducted the works of young and obscure composers, helped, 
advised and befriended unknown artists—his generous, untiring 
and indispensable assistance to Wagner is the best known 
instance—taught hundreds of pupils, though he would not call 
himself a piano teacher, nor take money for his lessons, which, 
of course, were given only to musicians; wrote thousands of 
letters which are really literature, besides literary articles on 
various musical topics; gave “‘ by his essential nobility of soul 
and his flaming genius, a prestige and social standing to mu- 
sicians which they had not heretofore enjoyed,” as Mr. Hune- 
ker happily phrases it, and left about 1,300 compositions. 

In 1865 at fiity-four years of age, born a Catholic and 
always interested in religious questions and theology, he took 
minor orders in Rome and became an Abbé, henceforth, living 
in great retirement from the public and much occupied in the 
composition of church and sacred music. The remainder of 
his life was passed at Rome and Weimar. He survived Rich- 
ard Wagner three years and died at Bayreuth where he had 
gone to the Wagner Festival in 1886 at the age of seventy- 
five. 

Since that time, the filling-in of these outlines has been 
eagerly hoped for, but though many books have been written 
about Liszt, few have much value as biography. Therefore, 
when it was announced that Mr. Huneker, a well-qualified 
musician and critic, who had been gathering material for more 
than twenty years, would publish a Life of Liszt, as his share 
of the celebration of the centenary of the master, interest was 
kindled and expectation aroused. 

The present volume of 442 pages, dedicated to Henry T, 
Finck, well and attractively printed, with a very complete in- 
dex, in its spirit and contents not only fails to meet that ex- 
pectation but scarcely does the honor to Liszt which is its 
chief excuse, at this time, for being. 

Mr. Huneker in his postscript “instead of a preface,” says, 
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that when he attacked his enormous amount of material he 
had not the time or the patience to write the “ideal life of 
Liszt,” so he “ preferred to study certain aspects of his art 
and character,” and “to summon to his aid many competent 
witnesses.” He adds: “I hope I have provided sufficient an- 
ecdotes to satisfy the most inveterate of scandal-mongers.”’ 
This noble aim he has accomplished. 

With ‘a pitiable lack of taste—‘‘that conscience of the 
mind”—he has loosed a strain of trivial gossip and cynical 
scandal quite unworthy of a serious writer supposedly honore 
ing a great artist, and he has lowered the tone of his whole 
book. 

In view of the twenty years’ preparation it seems absurd to 
be obliged to accuse Mr. Huneker of haste as well as of bad 
taste, but the disconnected contents made up of previously 
published magazine papers of somewhat journalistic style, an- 
alyses of the Symphonic poems of the concert-programme 
type, contributions from Liszt pupils, fragmentary quotations 
from musicians, artists and writers and not a little of the 
‘ author’s own, which have no relation to his subject, all these 
put together in a not very orderly way, certainly give to the 
book the air of hurry. 

But Mr. Huneker’s chief disqualification is his inability to 
see in Liszt a simple and honest man. To him all is pose or 
self-advertisement. That one should weary of the world and 
choose quiet and religious retirement, that one to whom reli- 
gion was a reality should finally come to make it his chief 
care, that he should wish to “live down and forget his 
Glanzperiode,” these things are to him unsolvable puzzles, 
Despite Liszt’s own assurance that it was “his innermost wish 
which led him to the Church he desired to serve,” that “but 
for music he would have become a Franciscan ;” Mr. Huneker 
thinks it is not clear whether Liszt’s interest in religious 
matters abated, whether the Church was not after all a disap- 
pointment,” etc. He cannot see development of character or 
recognize loftiness of soul, nor credit the assertions of those 
who best knew Liszt at this period. 

No; the ideal life of Liszt must be written by one who 
does not mistake flippancy for vivacity, who has a sense of 
values instead of an ambition to gratify the scandalemongers, 


one who can comprehend the attraction of spiritual things 
\ 
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and who understands that the worid sometimes becomes but 
vanity to a great soul. 

Mr. Huneker quotes Nietzsche as saying: ‘“‘Great men are 
to be distrusted when they write of themselves;” we might 
add, and small men when they write of great ones. 


THE MARRIAGE PORTION. By H. A. Mitchell Keays, Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35. 


This novel may be summed up as a disagreeable story, with 
patches of cleverness. The characters are the members of 
the faculty and their wives, of a New England university, 
generally supposed to be Harvard, and the background and 
atmosphere are very skilfully managed. Mrs, Keays has un- 
doubted talent, and it is regrettable that she directs it so un- 
wisely. In this book she has chosen to give us men and 
women who act, to borrow a phrase of her own, like ‘‘ sophis- 
ticated beasts,” and situations which probably were intended 
to be powerful, but which succeed in being unspeakably 
coarse, 


WIT AND WISDOM OF CHESTERTON. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1. 


To lead us to the rediscovery of the obvious has been, 
and, happily still is, the mission of G. K. Chesterton. He sur- 
prises, irritates us by paradox, but it is only clever strategy. 
While he has our attention he drives home his truth. Critics 
have said that he deals in nothing but paradox; they only 
prove their inefficiency as critics. Chesterton employs para- 
dox, and, perhaps, he has at times allowed it to assume the 
power of a mannerism, but there is a true, solid, common- 
sense philosophy in all that he has written. He is endeavor- 
ing to bring back common sense to a “mad” world, That 
man has a soul; that he is responsible; that love is a sacred 
thing; that the home is to be respected; that truth is at- 
tainable by the human mind; that history is not without its 
lessons; that a theory is not true because it is simply thought 
to be true; that we ought to be moral in our literature and 
our art, all these are obvious, but the world has either forgot- 
ten or disregarded them. And the writings of Chesterton might 
well be recommended as a useful primer to many a scientist 
and “religious” thinker of worldly note. 
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We have at hand now a small volume of selections from 
his writings entitled: Wit and Wisdom of Chesterton. The pub- 
lication indicates the author’s high position in the world of 
letters. The volume includes selections from all his works— 
even his very recent one— The Jnnocence of Father Brown. They 
are made with good judgment and give the reader an excel- 
lent idea of Mr. Chesterton’s versatility and brilliancy—and 
above all else of his sane philosophy. Selections are made 
also, from his verses, and Chesterton is a poet of no mean 
ability. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. By William James. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


If the pragmatic philosophy had not been William James’ 
own, we can fancy, very willing as he was to adapt himself to 
the understanding of “the man in the street,” that he might 
have named it, the go-as you-please philosophy; and stripped 
of scientific dress, to the same ordinary intelligence, it bears 
no small affinity to Christian Science and to some others of 
those old notions in new clothes, so numerous at present. 
They all strive to be scientific and philosophic and at the same 
time to build up some sort of a “‘ faith,” attenuated and diluted, 
to be sure, but yet opposed to the scientific materialism hither- 
to so much in vogue. In this they are, no doubt, useful. 

Yet, it is pathetic to find those who have scattered to the 
wind the treasures of real wisdom, putting together small, 
scanty, and ill-fitting bits of their own, in the name of philoso- 
phy—building a raft after having scuttled the ship, to teach a 
new generation that a living faith can be founded on each 
man’s desires and intuitions. 

Dr. James’ candor, sincerity and vigor remained undimin- 
ished to the last. The fact that this is his last book, the 
chapters having been edited since his death by his brother, 
Henry James, gives a more than ordinary interest to it. In a 
memorandum, Dr. James had said: ‘“‘Say it is fragmentary 
and unrevised,” also, “‘call it a beginning of an introduction 
to philosophy.” It is, however, unnecessary to think of the 
“Problems” as incomplete, inasmuch as in other volumes he 
has given very full explanations of pragmatism as held by him- 
self and others. This book may be looked upon as one that 
maintains the pragmatic attitude, and be criticized accordingly. 
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The excellent paper in the November number of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, by Dr. William Turner, on ‘‘ Pragmatism,” 
is so clear an exposition and criticism of this would-be phi- 
losophy, that it is here recommended as better than any that 
could be given in this short notice. Interesting criticism is 
also to be found, in Psychology by Michael Maher, SJ., new 
edition, pp. 475-6, 485-6; 49I-2, 512-13, bearing upon em- 
piricist theories. 

The chapter of Dr. James’ book which appeals most to 
one who can see in this philosophy only the extreme logical 
position of Protestantism, scientifically expressed, is the paper 
in the appendix, entitled: ‘‘ Faith and the Right to Believe.” 
There is something human and touching about the obvious 
longing for some certainty. It is interesting to note the in- 
sistence upon the right (with never a word of the duty) to 
believe; interesting, also, is the ingenious ‘‘ Faith-Ladder”’; 
the “‘ How we act on probabilities,” and the conclusion that 
“the faith-circle is so congruous with human nature that the 
only explanation of the veto that intellectuals pass upon it 
must be sought in the offensive character ¢o them of the faiths 
of certain concrete persons.” 

Yet all is unsatisfying, because it rests merely on one man’s 
opinion, and even with William James’ best efforts, and they 
are very good indeed, futility seems to be the outcome, and 
the real gain to the world’s thought unsubstantial. It comes 
to mind that as some one has said: ‘“‘ Pragmatism is not so 
much a philosophy as an excuse for not having one.” The 
book is well-printed, well-indexed, dignified and attractive. 
It is dedicated ‘‘to the memory of Charles Renouvier,”’ the 
exponent of pluralism. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Alice Meynell and G. K. Chesterton. 
London: Herbert and Daniel. 50 cents. 


WORDSWORTH. By E. Hallam Moorhouse. London: Her- 
bert and Daniel. 50 cents. 


This excellent series of selections from the great English 
writers is justified. No ordinary being, for instance, has time 
or perseverance to wade through the whole of Johnson’s 
writings—his methods of criticism, his solemn and weighty 
sentences, his distance from the time and manner of our own 
critical perceptions close much of his work to our sympathies, 
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But, in this little volume, Mrs. Meynell gives us everything 
that is pertinent and nothing that is superfluous to a sound. 
judgment of his work, a judgment that must be made quite 
independently of the life which Boswell has made our living 
possession. This is another side of him. 

As Boswell links his name with that of genial sociability, 
so does Mrs. Meynell link it with loneliness, composure and 
deep solemnity. But, either way, he is English of the English. 
“Every language imposes a quality, teaches a temper, pro- 
poses a way, bestows a tradition;” the quality, the temper, 
the way and the tradition of Johnson’s language have deeply 
impressed themselves upon the language of his country. ‘I 
found our speech copious without order, and energetic with- 
out rule,” he tells us in the preface to his Dictionary, and 
he gave to it what it then lacked. As Mr. Chesterton points 
out Johnson was a very lonely and a very religious man, 
almost saintly in his real detachment from the small things of 
human life and in his perpetual meditation on the great last 
things. ‘Write to me no more about dying with grace,” he 
said to a flippant correspondent, “when you feel what I have 
felt in approaching eternity, in fear of soon hearing the sen- 
tence of which there is no revocation, you will know the 
folly.” Take his letter to Dr. Lawrence, whose wife had late- 
ly died. ‘‘ The loss, dear Sir, which you have lately suffered, 
I felt many years ago, and know, therefore, how much has 
been taken from you. . . . He that outlives a wife whom 
he has long loved, sees himself disjoined from the only mind 
that has the same hopes, and fears, and interests; from the 
only companion with whom he has shared much good or evil; 
and with whom he could set his mind at liberty, to retrace 
the past or anticipate the future. The continuity of being is 
lacerated ; the settled course of sentiment and action is stopped; 
and life stands suspended and motionless, till it is driven by 
external causes into a new channel. But the time of suspense 
is dreadful.” This little book is so finely put together that it 
will surely stand through the coming time as the best selection 
from Johnson that has ever been made. Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 
Introduction, of course, enhances its value. 

The companion volume of selections from Wordsworth con- 
tains about a hundred more poems than Matthew Arnold’s 
well-known selection in the Golden Treasury series and in- 
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cludes passages from the Prelude, The Excursion and The 
Recluse, together with various prose passages. It may by ques- 
tioned whether the longer poems are suitable for extracts, at 
any rate, their unity seems spoilt in this way. Matthew Arnold 
contends that all Wordsworth’s best work is to be found in the 
short poems. Coventry Patmore, however, ranks the Lxcur- 
sion as the greatest poem in our language, if not in any, not 
excepting that of the Divine Comedy. But the two critics had 
different ends in view. Matthew Arnold looked for poetry, 
what we may call formal vitality and he found it in the 
shorter poems; Patmore was looking for philosophy expressed 
in poetical form and this he found in the longer ones. But 
Matthew Arnold has told us the secret of Wordsworth power: 
“He felt the joy offered to us in nature; he showed us this 
joy, and rendered it so as to make us share it.” 


ONE THOUSAND HOMELESS MEN. A STUDY OF ORIGINAL 
RECORDS. By Alice Willard Solenberger. 

THE ALMSHOUSE ; CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT. By 
Alexander Johnson. New York: Charities Publication Com- 
mittee. $1.25 each. 

The two books before us are recent additions to that rap- 
idly growing body of valuable literature called into being by 
the Russel Sage endowment. Mrs. Solenberger’s study is a 
noteworthy contribution to the study of that significant class 
of society, the lodging-house population. Her material was gath- 
ered during the four years when the writer was connected with 
the Chicago Bureau of Charities, and in official contact with 
the class in question. A thousand cases were taken as the 
material for the intensive study, the results of which are pub- 
lished in the present volume. Her method of observation and 
presentation and her soundness of inference manifest her 
work as conscientious, accurate, scientific. Her book is a use- 
ful guide to the student who would get at the causes or the 
remedies of this phenomenon so important in the social pa- 
thology of our day. 

Mr. Johnson, who is the General Secretary of the National 
Conferences of Charities and Correction, bases his work largely 
upon personal experience as inspector of alms-houses and 
superintendent of an institution for defectives. There can 
be no question about the author’s success in the attainment 
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of his purpose which is “to ‘indicate in a plain and simple 
manner a few of those things which are often overlooked, 
but which, if carefully attended to, make for comfort and econ- 
omy.” One unusual item is the account of the tramp who 
was forced to take a bath for the first time and died within 
three days. 


THE NOW-A-DAYS FAIRY BOOK. By Anna Alice Chapin. Pic- 
tures by Jessie Willcox Smith. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2. 


One wishes that he were a child when he gets a glance at 
The Now-a-Days Fairy Book. It is quite ‘the handsomest and 
most inviting of holiday books for children that we have re- 
ceived. Anna Alice Chapin has caught the fairy spirit and 
presented the old tales in a modern way; and Jessie Wilcox 
Smith—does her name need any word of praise to those who 
have seen her children—has illustrated it in a way—well, ina 
way that only Jessie Willcox Smith knows. Child-trust and 
sweetness, child-wonder and seriousness are all there in beau- 
tiful coloring. The text and the colored plates make what 
the children will call “just a beautiful book.” 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. New York: Longman’s, Green & Co. $2.60. 


None of our readers heed information as to the importance 
of this classic on Trade Unionism. Sixteen years of uninter- 
rupted demand for the volume have enabled the publishers to 
bring out this new edition and have provided the authors with 
an opportunity to add some fifty pages in the form of an in- 
troductory chapter. They here express the conviction that the 
year 1911 finds Trade Unionism once more at a crisis of its 
fate. They point out the intolerable situation produced by the 
Osborne judgment, destroying the old legal status of Trade 
Unions, and the application of the principle of ultra vires to 
Trade Unions conceived of as corporations and strictly limited 
in activity in accord with the definition contained in the Act 
of 1876. 

‘*We ought,” says the authors, “to speak with proper re- 
spect of the judges, though sometimes, by their curious ignor- 
ance of life outside the Law Courts, and especially of ‘ what 
everybody knows,’ they try us hard.” ‘A judicial decision of 
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the House of Lords cannot, of course, be ‘reversed.’ What 
Parliament can do, and ought clearly to do without delay, is 
once more to attempt to express what position it means Trade 
Unions (and with them must equally be included Employers’ 
Associations hold to).” 

Tables show the recent growth of Trade Unionism in the 
United Kingdom from 1,502.358 in 1892 to 2,406,746 in 1907. 


THE CONTESSA’S SISTER. By Gardner Teall. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 cents. 


A simple and refreshing little romance is this, fragrant 
with the odor of Italy and glowing with the colors of Capri, 
told by an American writer who settled down to be worshipped 
by his admiring peasant friends, and to fall in love with the 
fair lady whom he saw first at the palace window with her 
arms billowed in oceans of delicious flowers. 


THE LOG OF THE “EASY WAY.” By John’ L. Matthews. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. John L. Matthews, the author of The Conservation of 


Water and Re-Making the Mississippi, has written a new book 
called The Log of the “‘ Easy Way.” The volume is an account 
of a honeymoon trip in a houseboat, the ‘“‘ Easy Way,” down 
the Mississippi River to New Orleans. Mr. Matthews and his 
bride felt the lure of the river and started out like ‘‘ water 
gypsies in a floating van.” There adventures began with the 
tragedy of the bride’s first bread-baking, included encounters 
with traveling photographers, medicine men, and junk thieves, 
and once even compelled the poor author to qualify as a coal- 
shoveler on a barge near Vicksburg. The narrative is pleasant 
and leisurely and full of the queer, inexplicable charm of the 
Mississippi, the river of vagabonds, dear already to lovers of 
Mark Twain. There are, moreover, some very good illustra- 
tions from photographs taken by the author. 


THE INCORRIGIBLE DUKANE. By George C. Shedd. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 


A book that is very likable is Zhe Jncorrigible Dukane, by 
George C, Shedd. It is a straightforward story in a hearty, 
boyish style and with plenty of humor. The Incorrigible Du- 
kane, more familiarly known as Jimmy, has been leading the 
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gay life of a millionaire’s son, Dukane, Senior, being the 
wealthy owner of a concrete construction company; but his 
gayety has finally drawn down the paternal wrath and ended 
the paternal allowance. So our first glimpse of Jimmy shows 
him “‘dumped in a puddle at eleven o’clock at night’ some- 
where in the desert of Nevada. After this pleasing start in 
life, Jimmy next proceeds to be robbed of his cash and clothes; 
then, after indulging in two very realistic fights he lands, with 
ragged clothes and a black eye, in Silver Peak, where a gang of 
men under one of Dukane, Senior’s engineers are rebuilding a 
dam. Here he gets a job shoveling stone at two dollars a day. 
The surprises and adventures that await him, and his success 
in showing up the private “graft” of the engineer who is 
cheating his father’s company, make a lively and very enjoy- 
able story. 


THE GLITTERING FESTIVAL. By Edith Ogden Harrison. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 


The Glittering Festival was a great World’s Fair gotten up 
by the Earth Queen, Enola, in order that all living things in 
her realm might tell what they had done for the world. The 
one who had done most was to get a splendid prize. The 
Sun-King and the Moon-Queen sat with Enola as judges, 
while before them animals and plants told their stories—each 
one arguing cleverly and eloquently for the prize. The au- 
thor has recorded their speeches and given much more in- 
formation about them in a charming way. Every lover of a 
fairy tale will take delight in the pleasant love stories of the 
sky folk with which the festival is intertwined. 


A SEARCH FOR THE APEX OF AMERICA. By Annie S. Peck, 
M.A. New York. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 


This record of attempts to find and to climb the highest 
mountain in America is a splendid story of womanly grit in fac- 
ing great risks and of winning success in overcoming the tre- 
mendous difficulties involved in the enterprise. It gives an ace 
count of four trips from New York to South America, of two 
efforts to reach the top of Sorata in Bolivia—neither quite 
successful—of five vain, and a sixth triumphant, attempt to 
reach the summit of the higher and more difficult Huarascan 
in Peru, as well as of other minor climbs in that region, and a 
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visit to the headwaters of the Amazon. Naturally, the book 
deals chiefly with the delays, difficulties, dangers and varying 
fortunes of these expeditions, but, at the same time, it gives 
the reader detailed and varied information about a wide range 
of other subjects; the climate, appearance, mineral and other 
resources of those countries, the dwellings, customs, dress, 
tastes, virtues and defects of their inhabitants. The volume 
will surely tend to promote the kindly relations which the 
-author wishes to see established between ourselves and the 
South American peoples. A map which shows the route 
traversed by Miss Peck, and numerous illustrations, especially 
views of scenes which she and her companions alone have be- 
held, add greatly to the interest of the text. 


CHINESE PLAYMATES. By Norman H. Pitman. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. $1. 


The simple and life-like expedient of allowing his two small 
heroes to get lost in a great wheat field, gives the author of 
this book a chance to impart considerable information about 
Chinese farming methods, thieving beggars, wheelbarrow ped- 
dlers, and divers other curiosities in the life and customs of 
China. The slender plot will easily hold the youthful read- 
er’s delighted attention, while the quaint illustrations by Sen 
Fah Shang, will amuse as well as instruct him. 


JESUS CHRIST ET L’ETUDE COMPAREE DES RELIGIONS. 
Par Albert Valensin. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie. 


The author of these studies is a member of the faculty of 
theology at Lyon. He delivered a series of lectures there in 
the winter of the present year and he now gives us in book 
form the substance of those lectures. His studies centre about 
the life and work of our Lord Jesus Christ. The main pur- 
pose is apologetic—refutation of those writers on the subject 
of comparative religion who have not hesitated to lay sacri- 
legious hands upon the Person of our Savior. Against these 
men our author stoutly maintains the unique and Divine char- 
acter of Jesus Christ. The same rank cannot possibly be given 
to Buddha or Marduk. The problem of syncretism is not 
shunned. The author’s familiarity with the facts is quite evi- 
dent from the copious references to works of opponents. 
Making all due allowance for analogies, Valensin points out 
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the unique and transcendant character of Christ. Ina conclu- 
ding conference the author takes up the writings of St. Paul 
in evidence of the fact that Jesus of Nazareth actually realized 
the old Messianic hope of Israel. All who are interested in 
the study of the true religion will find in this book a correct 
‘estimate of our Savior’s Life and influence on the world. 


phen will be delighted with the series of Read Out 
Loud Books written by the well-known John Martin. 
He has taken the old nursery rhymes and retold them with a 
novelty and adaptability to the child-mind that leave nothing 
to be desired. He has cleverly illustrated the tales, and pre- 
sented them in a form that will attract the little ones. As 
they are to be read by the grown-ups, Mr. Martin at times 
makes them the vehicle of a serious purpose so that they will 
interest the reader as well as hold the attention of the little 
ones for whom primarily they are written. The five dainty 
volumes with the “Happy Puppy” that carries them will 
make a charming Christmas gift. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3). 


NDREW LANG has given us many interesting story- 
books. The present one, Zhe All Sorts of Stories Book, is, 
we believe, his twenty-third. But Mr. Lang writes only the 
preface. It is Mrs. Lang who has made the selections and 
who tells the stories. The volume strikes a new vein which to 
us seems not only entertaining but inexhaustible, and we hope 
Mrs. Lang will continue her work of resurrecting for us old 
tales from books and periodicals now forgotten. Of the pres- 
ent volume some are simple folk-tales and classical myths; 
others are real historical incidents and personages, and all will 
make interesting and instructive reading for older children and 
be the means of introducing them in later life to many of the 
classical pieces of English literature. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.60.) 


ne who is not acquainted with that classic of English 

literature: The Dream of Gerontius should make its ac- 
quaintance at once. To any such, as well as to those who 
know and love the poem well, an edition of it just published 
by B. Herder of St. Louis will be most welcome, (The price 
of the booklet is 25 cents.) 
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R. VAN DYKE’S latest Christmas story, Zhe Mansion, re- 
calls the scriptural truth that it is harder for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven than for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle. John Weightman is a modern 
millionaire philanthropist, whose charities and behests are given 
for ends that further his desire to appear great before men. 
Mercifully, however, the opportunity is given to him, in a 
dream, to enter the heavenly city. Here he finds that the 
least ones of earth have mansions most beautiful, while he 
himself has nothing for his own but a poor little hut. The 
outcome of the story and the lessons which it brings home 
are in happy keeping with the spirit of Christmas. It is a 
small volume of sixty pages, and is attractively illustrated by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. (The publishers are Harper and 
Brothers, New York: 50 cents.) 


Y RAGPICKER, by Mary E. Waller (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 75 cents), isa charming, if somewhat fan- 
ciful, little story of a young French girl, whose purity of soul 
was preserved through bitter poverty and many temptations, 
by her devotion to “‘Our Lady of Paris.” It is a singularly 
beautiful tribute to the Blessed Virgin from one not of our 
Faith. 


OW ST. FRANCIS KEPT CHRISTMAS, is the second 

edition of an attractive little booklet written by Ruth 

Egerton. A frontispiece appropriate to the title adorns the 
nine pages of text. (St. Louis: B, Herder). 


js generations of old and young have been charmed 

by the magic of that classical sea-tale: Zwo Years Before 
the Mast, by H. Dana, Jr. The Macmillan Company have just 
re-issued the volume in a special edition handsomely illustrated. 
Steam and the Panama Canal have done away with such voy- 
ages as “‘Two Years Before the Mast,” but neither of these, 
nor time itself will be able to rob it of its enduring charm. 


Dr. David, by Marjorie Benton Cooke (Chicage: A, C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.35), the central figure is a young 
oculist of force and ideals, The theme lies in his influence in 


the life of Nanette Brandon, a typical blasé society woman. 
VOL. XCIV,.—26 
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One rather unusual development is. that Nanette’s husband 
sits by the fireside and waits patiently for her to be won 
back to wifely duty by the very culpable method of love for 
another man. The story is well-meaning, but prosy, and 
of an obvious Sunday afternoon morality. The most inter- 
esting chapters deal with the child-labor question in the fac- 
tories of New York City. 


A RUSTIC couple, irrevocably addicted to slang, give the 
title to a book of journeyings called: Abroad With the 
Fletchers (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.75). The volume is 
one of the “ Little Pilgrimage Series.” It seeks to conduct 
the reader pleasantly and with no burden of thought on a 
sight-seeing tour through Naples, Rome, Florence, Paris, and 
the English Lake Region. It is generously illustrated with 
photographs. 


HE FAITH OF CATHOLICS, is a work that through 
long years of service has proved its worth. It shows 
how the teachings of our holy religion are confirmed by the 
Scripture and by the Fathers of the first five Christian centuries. 
We trust that the latest edition published by Frederick Pustet 
& Co., New York (3 vols. $6.), and edited by Mgr. Capel, will 
meet with the cordial welcome that it deserves. 


A BOOK that tells us pleasantly of the people, customs, 
institutions etc., of the great and growing republic of the 
Argentina, comes to us from L, C. Page & Co., of Boston. 
It is entitled Argentina and is written by Nevin O. Winter 
who in a similar way has covered Mexico and Brazil. The 
publishers have presented the book and its many illustrations 
in an excellent and attractive way. $3. 


TRUE HIDALGO, by Louis Coloma. Translated from 

the Spanish by Harold Binns, (St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.35). The son of a Spanish grandee is driven from home 
by the machinations of a spiteful stepmother. He is heavily 
in debt, and the usurer from whom he had obtained a large 
amount of money is found murdered one mornirg. In the 
popular mind the young nobleman is held guilty of the 
crime, and-a cry goes up for his arrest. The working-out of 
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this part of the story towards the end is done with a clumsy 
touch, and is extremely dull, From the prolixity and the 
general tone of dullness which pervade the book, we rather 
marvel why so much value has been attached to the original 
in Spanish. 


TRANGE SIBERIA, by Marcus L. Taft. (New York; 
Eaton & Mains. $1), is an illustrated account of a 
journey from Pekin to New York by the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way and it gives details that would be useful to one follow- 
ing the same route. 


EVOTION TO THE NINE CHOIRS OF HOLY ANGELS, 
from the French of the Archdeacon of Evremy, Henri- 
Marie-Boudon, by Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. (New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 75 cents). This volume is quite an 
elaborate treatise upon devotion to the Holy Angels, too fre- 
quently neglected—those servants of the Holiest, of whom 
Newman tells us that ‘‘ every breath of air, every ray of light 
and heat is, as it were, the waving of the robes of those whose 
faces see God in heaven.” 


HE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM, by Francis Good- 
man (New York: Broadway Publishing Company. $1.50). 
A clever and amusingly satirical picture of life in a nameless 
New England village. The ministers of various denominations 
try to induce the Catholic priest to join their federation to 
promote the reunion of Christendom, with the result, that 
through his forcible arguments they are all received into the 
Church. 


ISTORICAL religious romances are among the most diffi- 
cult of literary undertakings. Those of the English writer, 
Sophie Maude, however, have met with unusual and deserved 
success, especially John and Joan, her story of the Northern 
Rising under King Henry VIII. To this book now appears a 
sequel, which is called Right and Might, and which deals with 
the religious persecutions under Elizabeth. It is carefully and 
ably done, and will be found a valuable study of the Eliza- 
bethan reign. We note that the book is dedicated, appropri- 
ately and gracefully to Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson. (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.10.) 
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HE French Revolution is always fertile soil for the ro- 
mancers. The latest story on the subject is The Loser 
Pays, by Mary Openshaw, and takes for its hero Rouget de 
Lisle, the author of the Marscillaise. It is well told and suc- 
ceeds in vividness, but as a serious study of the Revolution it 
does not compare with Canon Sheehan’s new book, The Queen's 
Fillet, (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25.) 


R. PUSTET, New York, has published a collection of 
Ecclesiastical Chants for clerics (price 35 cents), gathered 
and annotated by Dom Dominick Johner, O.S.B. This small, 
rather too finely printed hand-book contains the Ordinary of 
the Mass and the Holy Week services, with some chants now 
used only by monastic orders. In many cases modern notation 
is added. The same firm has issued the fifth edition of a Pro- 
cessional (price 55 cents) and the Office and Mass for the 
Dead, attractive manuals of Gregorian music according to the 
Vatican edition. 


P J. JOS. FRANKEN has published through J. Fischer & 


Brothers, “‘Six Cantica” for Benediction, arranged for 
soprano, tenor and bass, with organ accompaniment. They are 
pleasing in harmony and devotional in tone. 


TORIES OF USEFUL INVENTIONS, by S. E. Forman 
gives in pleasant narrative the history of inventions which 
are most useful to man in his daily life. The stories, there- 
fore, are stories of human progress—chapters in the history 
of civilization which will both surprise and instruct the boy or 
girl or even grown readers. Helpful illustrations are given on 
almost every page and add to the attractiveness of an in- 
tensely interesting book. (New York: Century Company. $1). 


PRETTY Christmas gift-book is 7heir Heart's Desire, by 

Frances Foster Perry, the story of a small boy who want- 
ed a real live mother for a Christmas present. The book is 
daintily bound and is illustrated by Harrison Fisher. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.) 


LIVELY, healthy story for boys is The Young Timber- 
Cruisers, or Fighting the Spruce Pirates, by Hugh Pen- 
dexter. Accity boy gets his first job sawing pine in a lumber- 
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men’s camp, and many are the experiences and adventures to 
which it leads, The story hasa safe and sane excitement, and 
may be recommended for boys. (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.20). 


HE JUNIORS OF ST. BEDE’S, by Rev. T. H. Bryson. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. 85 cents). A new story 
for Catholic boys is always welcome, but we fear very much 
that a friendly greeting cannot be given to this one. It is 
supposed to be a tale of school life in a Jesuit college, yet, 
as we read it we felt at times a suspicion that we were being 
treated to an inside view of a reformatory. We had to 
balk at the abnormal rascality of three boys in the college. 
All we sincerely hope is, that the author had not in his mind’s 
eye any particular Catholic institution, for we should be sorry 
that such unusual meanness, baseness, and criminal propen- 
sities should be found within the walls of any of our schools, 
On the whole we cannot recommend the book as a healthy 
one for young boys. 


alee for boys are becoming as plentiful as telephone calls 
on a busy day. Among the newest is The Auto Boys’ 
Camp by James A. Braden (The Saalfield Publishing Co., 
Akron, Ohio. $1), an account of four chums who enjoy 
a long automobile trip and a camp in the woods. We note it 
as a lively story, and good of its kind. 


| Sage FEMMES DU MONDE, by Joseph Tissier, (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui), These admirable conferences of Doctor 
Tissier are practical studies that will help women in the world 
who aspire to some measure of spiritual betterment. The 
titles of the conferences sufficiently indicate the scope of. the 
work. They deal sympathetically with those who suffer, with 
these who devote themselves to good works and with those 
who are growing old. 


eee D’ARC ET LA FRANCE, by L’Abbe Stephen 
Coube. (Paris: P. Lethielleux). This volume is a collec- 
tion of patriotic discourses in honor of the Maid, delivered in 
many places and always fired by l’Abbe Coube’s enthusiastic 
eloquence, 
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The Tablet (14 Oct.): “The Hague and the War.” Italy and 
Turkey were both parties to the Hague Convention of 
1907. ‘‘They knew that there was a Court ready and 
eager to determine the equities of the quarrel and yet 
they have preferred to settle their difference by an ap- 
peal to arms.”——‘“‘ Franz Liszt, 1811-1911.” “In the 
whole history of music,” writes William Vowles, ‘‘there 
is no name which calls up an impression of versatility, 
brilliance, magic genius, as that of Franz Liszt. His eru- 
dition and culture place him in an unique place among 
the musical littérateurs of his day.” 

(21 Oct.): ‘‘ Continental Freemasonry and Politics.’ 
Those who smile at Catholics for attributing most of the 
trouble with which the Church in Europe is afflicted to 
the influence of Freemasonry, now have the assurance 
of a well-informed correspondent of the Morning Post, 
that Continental Freemasonry is ‘‘almost entirely polit- 
ical,” tending to promote “‘ Republicanism” and “ irre- 
ligion.”” Father W. H. Kent, O.S.C. replies to the 
criticisms of his notes on the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and defends his position as to the legality and morality 
of the attack made on it. 

(28 Oct.): ‘* Monte Cassino,” a soldier’s appreciation of 
the great Benedictine mother-house and of the religious 
and historical associations connected with it.——“ Paro- 
chial Work in France.” One of the effects of the Law 
of Separation and the suppression of the Concordat is 
the ever-increasing union of the Catholics of France. 
Diocesan and parish associations and the provision of 
numbers of new churches, supported directly by the 
people, are a few signs of the new and hopeful order 
of things. 

(4 Nov.): The Province of Westminster has been di- 
vided into three provinces, Westminster, Birmingham 
and Liverpool. The Archbishop of Westminster shall 
have precedence over the other Archbishops and Bishops, 
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with the right to convoke and preside at all meetings 
of the Hierarchy.——‘“ The Fourth Cardinal of West- 
minster,” an historical sketch of Archbishop Bourne. 
——Among forthcoming Pontifical Acts ‘‘ one will con- 
tain the reform of the Roman Breviary—in the sense, 
it is believed, of a return in large measure to the Ferial 
offices.” 

The Month (Nov.): ‘‘The Ideas of a Chief Inspector of 
Schools,” by the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, is a review of 
the book What Is and What Might Be, by Mr. E. G. 
Holmes, Chief Inspector of the London Board of Edu- 
cation, Father Smith severely criticised the work, the 
thesis of which seems to be that the doctrine of Orig- 
inal Sin is a canker at the root of all educational effort 
which must be removed before a healthy education of 
children can be hoped for. An anonymous writer, 
under the caption ‘‘ Anglicanism and the Supernatural,” 
maintains that the difficulties which confront the An- 
glican churchmen to-day, are the natural sequence of 
Naturalism.——“ The Spiritual Testament of John Shake- 
speare,” by Rev. Herbert Thurston, considers an inter- 
esting document, which purports to be the spiritual 
document of the father of the poet. If the document 
is genuine it proves conclusively that he was a staunch 
Catholic. 

The National (Nov.): ‘Tripoli’? by Tobruck is a strong de- 
fense of Italy’s action in declaring war on Tripoli. 
Prof. Stephen Leacock writes of the defeat of the 
Liberal Party in Canada.——Sir Arthur Griffith-Bos- 
cawen, M, P. discusses “‘The Crying Need of Housing 
Reform” and suggests that the Unionist Party demand 
from the state a million pounds a year to remedy ex- 
isting conditions in the slums. “ Our Sentimentalists 
and Our Sea Power,’’ by Ignotus, predicts that England 
will be engaged in a naval battle in the near future. 
——wW. Roberts contributes a study of ‘‘ The Old Mas- 
ters at the Grafton Galleries.”” Canada’s new Premier, 
Mr. R. L. Borden, is the subject of an article by Max- 
well H. H. Macartney. 

The Church Quarterly (Oct.): “The Value of the Establish- 
ment of the Church,” by Rev. Arthur C, Headlam—a 
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discussion of the general question of Church Establish- 
ment and its value to the country.——“ The Present 
Position of New Testament Studies,” by H. St. John 
Thackeray, an estimate of the general trend of recent 
critical opinion with regard to the New Testament as a 
whole, particular attention being given to the problem 
presented by the Synoptic Gospels.———‘‘ The Mystical 
Element of Religion,” by Right Rev. Charles Gore, D. D., 
a criticism of Baron Von Hiigel’s work “‘ The Mystical 
Element of Religion,” as studied in St. Catherine of 
Genoa and her Friends.———“ Winchester Cathedral Li- 
brary from the Reformation to the Commonwealth,” by 
Rev. John Vaughn, is a resumé of the history of the 
Manuscripts of St. Swithun’s Priory. The treasures still 
in existence, are, indeed, but a sorry remnant of what was 
once a fine library, but such as they are, their preser- 
vation is due in no small degree, to the zeal and intel- 
ligence of ‘*Syr Thomas Dackcombe and John Chase.” 
Le Correspondant (10 Oct.): ‘‘Italy and Tripoli,’ an unsigned 
article deals with the important question of the claims 
of the Italian Government concerning Tripoli. “The 
Sale of Ecclesiastical Property under the Revolution,” 
by Abbé Sicard, relates the injustices suffered by the 
Church from the French Government since 1790.—— 
“Woman under Islamism,” by G. Reynaud, describes 
the position and condition of women under the religion 
of Mahomet.——‘“‘ The Curé of Elancourt,” by Maurice 
Talmeyr, is a short story, the sixth under the series 
entitled: ‘‘The New Golden Legend.” 
(25 Oct.): ‘* Free Secondary Education, To-day and 
Yesterday,” by Henry Joli, ‘‘ contrasts the work done 
to-day in the secular schools with that of the sup- 
pressed schools of the Religious Orders for the educa- 
tion of the youth of France.”———“‘ The French Revolu- 
tion and Italy,” by Henry Cochin, deals with the Reign 
of Terror which started in France and swept into Italy 
making a prisoner of Pius VI. ‘“‘Bossuet,” by Pierre 
Didier, is an article dealing with three periods of Bos- 
suet’s genius——“‘The Vendée in Portugal,” by Francis 
Rousseau, relates the troublesome days for the Church 
in Portugal from 1834-1886. This article has been sug- 
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gested by a similar state of affairs existing in Portugal 
to-day.——‘ The Autumn Salon,” by Andrew Perateé, 
describes the works of art on exhibition for 1911. 
Revue du Clergé Frangais (5 Oct.): E. Vacandard brings to 
a close his study entitled: ‘‘ The Origins of the Vene- 
ration of the Saints; are the Saints the Successors of 
the Gods?’’———Ch. Calippe treats of ‘‘The Social For- 
mation of Seminarists” discussing among other things, 
the réle of the Church and of the clergy from the 
social point of view, the necessity and insufficiency 
of the initiation to ‘‘ Works,” the absolute necessity of 
a doctrinal teaching for the social formation.——‘“‘ The 
Social Theatre” is an article by F. Veuillot on the so- 
cial influence of the theatre and the need of directing it. 
(1 Nov.): E. Vacandard begins a histerical study of 
“The Latin Church from the Fourth to the Fifteenth 
Century,” treating of the Church and the Empire, the 
Church and the Barbarians, the Christianity of the 
Middle Ages: Its Grandeur and Decline. ——F. Martin 
contributes an article entitled: ‘‘The Fourteen Brothers 
and Sisters of la Joconde,” these being the most famous 
old paintings in the Louvre, works of the old mas- 
ters, Raphael, Titian, Holbein, Velasquez, and others, 
——Leon Désers contributes a “Chronicle of Pastor- 
al Theology "——-E. Lenoble gives an account of the 
Fourth International Congress of Philosophy held at 
Bologna in April. He also reviews a book “ Con- 
temporary Thought; the Great Problems,” by Paul Gaultier. 
——Mgr. du Vauroux, Bishop of Agen writes of ‘“‘ The 
‘Confessionality’ of Works” a plea for frank and open 
profession of Catholicity in the religious undertakings 
of Catholics for moral and social betterment. 
Pratique D'Apologetique (15 Oct.): ‘‘ Preaching,” by H. 
Lesetre. M. Lesetre presents dogma as the object 
around which preaching should centre.——‘“‘ The Apolo- 
getic Solidarity of the Motives of Credibility,” by A. 
de Poulpiquet. The following are the topics considered: 
(a) Motives of credibility arise from two sources, viz., 
the Old and New Testaments, and the history of the 
Church, as found in its holiness, sanctity, the witness of 
the martyrs.—(b) The connection of facts with the mo- 
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tives of credibility. —(c) Apologetic services that the 
facts of the Church render to motives of credibility. 
(1 Nov.): “The Eucharist in St. Paul,” by E. Maugenot 
treats (1) the Jewish sacrifices. (2) The dissimilarity 
between Christian Communion and the repast of Pagan 
sacrifices. (3) The disorders at Corinth; Institution of 
the Eucharist; Conditions necessary to receive it. 

Etudes (5 Oct.): Now that the physical concept of matter, en- 
dowed with mass and weight, is giving way to a philo- 
sophical concept and stress is being laid on energy, 
Pierre de Vregille judges it timely to review the old 
chemical and physical theories as to what is the support 
of natural phenomena.——Madame Thérése Kleiter, a 
German Catholic poet and novelist, receives a sympa- 
thetic interpretation to French readers from Louis Cher- 
voillot. Picturesque details, profound convictions, deli- 
cacy of expression, and a brave faith are said to char- 
acterize her work.——Paul Dudon praises M. Goyau’s 
two volumes on Bismarck and the Church, for their 
abundant information, freedom of manner, and critical 
yet Christian spirit——_M. Imbart de la Tour has at- 
tacked the view that the Church has the right to.appeal 
to the secular arm as a temporal means of coercion. 
Yves de la Briére calls this opinion ‘‘a condemned 
error,” and enumerates pronouncements from the Third 
Lateran Council down to Leo XIII. in defence of the 
Church’s right to do so in a Catholic state. He also 
denies that this right is of pagan origin and was opposed 
by St. Martin, St. Ambrose, and St. John Chrysostom. 
(20 Oct.): Joseph'de Ghellinck shows the intimate rela- 
tions which existed between ‘* Theology and Canon Law 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,” ** The Turin 
Exposition of Labor and Industry,” is described as to 
its material side and its significance as affirming the pol- 
icy of Cavour.——Henri Caye reviews the conclusions 
on secondary education reached by two congresses held 
at Vannes and at Bonne-Esperance. The pronunciation 
of Latin, philosophy, foreign study. physical training, 
and school hygiene were considered. 

La Civilta Cattolica (7 Oct.): The opening article discusses 
the “ Venti Settembre Masonic Festival” held this year 
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in Rome.——‘“‘ The ‘ New Learning’ of Luther” is con- 
sidered in the first of a series of articles which takes up 
the various factors that ultimately issued in the doc- 
trinal innovation of the heresiarch. The present article 
merely concerns itself with the psychology of Luther 
himself. The series on ‘‘ Benedetto Croce and the 
Moral Theology of the Jesuits,” is continued, as is also 
that on ‘ The Conflict between Morality and Sociology.” 
(21 Oct.): ‘*Modern Industrialism and the Family,” 
describes the horrible conditions in which so many 
working families are compelled {to live. ‘* Prohibited 
Literature” concludes the series on good reading, with 
a sketch of the restrictions that the Church places upon 
her children’s reading.——The series on Benedetto Croce 
is brought to a close.——*‘ Gottschalc and the Predesti- 
nation Controversy,” is an interesting historical study 
of an enigmatic figure of the early ninth century. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Oct.): “Philosophy in the 
College,” is a lecture found among the notes of the late 
L, Ollé-Laprune, according to which philosophy, as 
taught in the secondary schools, should have asits pur- 
pose, not the making of philosophers, disputants, or 
skeptics, but should assist in the formation of character. 
—-Louis Canet writes on ‘‘ Paschal and His Theology,” 
to reconcile apparently conflicting ideas found in his 
works, upon the question of nature and grace. He 
concludes that Paschal writes now of nature, now of 
grace, while recognizing their co-existence in fact. To 
the worldly-minded, revelation comes as a servitude; 
to the spiritually-minded, as a deliverance. 

Revue Bénédictine (July-Oct.): Dom H. Quentin writes on ‘‘Frag- 
mentary Manuscripts.” He treats chiefly those in the 
National and Vatican Libraries——Dom Chapman re- 
plies to J. M. Heer’s criticism of some of his statements 
regarding Cassiodorus, in his book “* Notes on the Early 
History of the Vulgate Gospels.’” The article is in Eng- 
lish. There are two articles by Dom Morin; (1) ‘‘ Lit- 
urgy and Basilicas of Rome in the Middle of the Seventh 
Century, according to the Gospel Lists of Wiirzburg,” 
in which the author gives a reprint of one of these MSS, 
which contains the [Gospel indications for almost the 
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entire year. (2) An examination of Pseudo-Bede on the 
Psalms.‘ The Age and Order of the Masses of 
Mone” by Dom Wilmart, is an examination of eleven 
Latin Masses published in 1850, by Franz Mone. 

Chronique Sociale de France (Oct.): ‘‘ The Gospel and Labor,” 
by A. Lugan, maintains that Christ teaches the right 
of labor to a proper compensation ——Max Turmann 
analyzes the provisions of the new Swiss law for volun- 
tary and compulsory sick and accident compensation by 
employers. This law will be voted upon by the people 
early next year. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Oct.): “The Way to Free Man- 

hood,” says P. Lippert, S.J., is through humble sub- 
mission to Christ and His Church. H. Pesch, S.J., 
under the Caption, “‘ Transformations in Economic Or- 
ganization,” criticises the theories of evolutionary So- 
cialists.——“‘ Out of the South German Art Metropolis,” 
by J. Kreitmaier, S.J., points out the demoralizing in- 
fluence of the “free-for-all” exhibitions in Munich. 
y Fé (Oct.): The opening article—‘‘ Some Thoughts 
about the New Book,” ‘‘ The Evolution of Christian 
Dogma,” written by L. Murillo, presents a lucid and 
interesting analysis of that philosophical question and 
claims that the doctrine there set forth is an over- 
throwing of the traditional concept of dogma.——“ So- 
cial Spanish Institutions’’ is the third article by Mr. 
N. Noguera, maintaining the need of a more rational 
method of constructing houses (in Bilbas) to improve 
the whole social and moral condition of the working 
people. ——“‘ Singing with Grace in Your Hearts.” The 
author, Mr. J. M. Bover, is a sincere admirer of the 
sacred music as recommended by Pope Pius X: in his 
motu proprio. Mr. F. Marxuch writes about the old and 
always new question, “‘ Do the Colors Exist where we See 
Them?” It is an investigation into the experimental 
studies of certain ancient and recent works dealing with 
this matter and concludes affirming that the colors ex- 
ist.——The first International Congress of Paidology 
(“The Science which Studies the Psychology of the 
Child’’) is a very serious study and appreciation of the 
Congress held in Bruselles in August last. 





Recent Events. 


Crimes and scandals with commis- 
France. sions for inquiring into their causes 
and discovering fitting remedies 
form the principal feature of the interior life of France at the 
present time. The Commission appointed to inquire into the 
loss of the Liderté has published its report, in which it de- 
clares that it finds no trace of foul play. All the regulations 
relative to the keeping of powder had been duly observed, and 
the service for the policing of the ship was irreproachable. 
No responsibility attached to anyone on board. This report 
leaves the cause of the accident as mysterious as before. 
Spontaneous combustion of the gunpowder is hinted at, and it 
was asserted by witnesses that it was older than the marks on 
the cases alleged. 

On four other warships accidents have occurred. On the 
Waldeck- Rousseau, the Suffren, the Justice, and the Diderot fires 
have broken out. Into their causes inquiry has not yet been 
made. But that there should be so many such incidents seems 
to show that something must be wrong either in the man- 
agement or the spirit of the naval service. 

Acts of sabotage still continue, but do not seem to have 
been so numerous as they were. Certain proceedings of the 
General Confederation of Labor have been brought to light 
on the occasion of the trial of certain revolutionary anarchists. 
It was discovered that these anarchists acted as a kind of 
secret police for the Confederation, and constituted at the 
same time a sort of Revolutionary tribunal before whom were 
tried members of the Confederation who were suspected of 
treachery. The actual charge against the prisoners was that 
they arrested with violence three persons whom they believed 
to be in the pay of the police, and proceeded to lock them 
up, and to force them with threats of further violence to con- 
fess their double-dealing. It looks as if liberty-loving France 
under the Third Republic was suffering from the same evils 
of secret judgments and punishments as those by which Rus- 
sia is afflicted. The anarchists were acquitted, but the acquit- 
tal itself makes the state of things to appear worse than a 
conviction would have done, For it was due not to the con- 
viction of the innocence of the accused, but to the abhorrence 
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felt by the jury for the methods of the government spies. 
These had acted, it is alleged, as agents provocateurs. 

Morocco has been the scene of the wrong-doings of high 
French officials; three of whom have been arrested by the 
Military High Commissioner of the Ujda district. Those offi- 
cials are accused of certain irregularities in land speculations 
in Morocco, as well as of misappropriation of a large amount 
of public money. The relations between the Civil and Military 
Administration are also involved in the question. A Commis- 
sion has been appointed and sent out to Morocce to investi- 
gate the matter. 

Yet another scandal connected with the officials of the 
government has to be mentioned. The new Director of a 
Government Powder Factory has made serious allegations 
against his predecessor in that position. A Special Commis- 
sion has been appointed in this case as well. 

The increase in the cost of living which gave rise to the 
agitation in ;:France, to which reference was made last month, 
has been made the subject of investigation by the Cabinet. 
These investigations have resulted in the determination of the 
government to introduce a Bill during the approaching sessions 
of Parliament. This Bill will enable municipalities to start 
municipal or co-operative butchers’ ‘and bakers’ shops. Its 
details have just been published. The proposal to fix the price 
of certain necessaries of life has been rejected in favor of the 
plan for encouraging co-operation. Municipalities are to be 
authorized (1) to lend money for the establishment of local 
co-operative butchers’ and bakers’ shops; (2) to establish such 
shops under municipal régie, with an administrator or tenant 
to whom funds are to be advanced. We have no, space to go 
further into the details of the large step which it is thus pro- 
posed to take on the road to State Socialism. There will, it 
need not be said, be strong opposition offered on the part of 
the owners of the private shops thus exposed to state com- 
petition. Not only the cost of living is increasing in France, 
but also the cost of government. In 1903 the cost per head 
was about $22; in 1907 it had reached nearly $27; and its 
increase since 1907 has been still more striking. One reason 
for this is the increase of officials, of whom there are nearly 
one million, exclusive of those employed in the state railways 
and industrial enterprises. It would seem, from what we have 
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had to say, that things are not as they should be in modern 
and secular France. 

Let us conclude with a more satisfactory item. The parents 
of the French children are showing their appreciation of the 
evils of a purely secular education, by withdrawing their chil- 
dren, in an ever-increasing degree, from the government schools, 
and sending them to the Catholic private schools. The figures 
given by the Ministry of Public Instruction show that last year 
the pupils in the public secular schools increased in number 
at the rate of 17.26 per 1,000, while those in the Catholic pri- 
vate schools increased by 28 per 1,000. Thus, notwithstanding 
all the influence exercised by the government and the many 
millions of public money expended annually on education, the 
Catholic schools, supported by voluntary contributions, are 
progressing more rapidly than are the State primary estab- 
lishments. 

After long and weary negotiations, 
France, Germany and Morocco. during which: many thought that 
war was imminent, France and 
Germany have at length come toa settlement of the Morocco 
question. The agreement as at last made, gives to France, so 
far as Germany is concerned, a free hand, politically, in Moroc- 
co; it safeguards the economic interests that Germany, in 
common with the other Powers, possesses in that country; 
and it increases the value and the extent of the German 
Cameroons by cessions of territory in the French Congo, so 
arranged as to diminish as little as possible the value of the 
French Colony. It is generally felt that France has come out 
well, and that her position is strengthened. A large part of 
the credit is given to M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambas- 
sador in Berlin. 
The settlement of the Morocco 
Germany. question has caused extreme dis- 
satisfaction in Germany, where it 
is felt by large numbers that the terms of the agreement 
are greatly to the advantage of France. The Minister of the 
Colonies has resigned as a mark of displeasure, and an agita- 
tion has arisen to secure a revision of the Constitution, which 
will render it necessary in the future to submit to the Reich- 
stag all treaties before they are ratified. On the Imperial 
Chancellor vehement attacks have been made: while upon 
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Great Britain the vials of wrath are being poured forth. A 
tribute is due to the peace-loving character of the Kaiser, who 
has to bear the brunt of the storm, for it is doubtless due 
to him that the question was settled. Political exigencies have, 
however, put him in a difficult position. Toa Catholic Bishop 
he is said to have expressed the hope that the spread of Mo- 
hammedanism in East Africa might be checked. The Moslems 
thereupon made such an outcry that the German government 
felt compelled to give an explanation of the Kaiser’s words. 
All that he did, according to this explanation, was to com« 
mend the zeal of the Catholic missionaries, and to express the 
hope that they would be as diligent as the missionaries of 
Islam. The foreign policy of the German Empire for years 
has included a systematic endeavor to cultivate Turkish friend- 
ship, and to establish a dominant German interest throughout 
Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia. The war between Italy 
and Turkey had already put the German government into sore 
straits. It wished to be friendly to both, to Italy as its ally, 
and to Turkey as the field into which it had so long striven 
to extend its influence. Out of the latter dilemma it has not 
yet found a way of escape. 
If Italy expected to have a walk- 
Italy and Tripoli. over in Tripoli, that she had only 
to speak the word and the thing 
was done, she has been grievously disappointed. An altogether 
unexpected resistance has been offered on the part of the small 
Turkish force which had retreated intothe desert. The Arabs 
whom Italy claimed to have come to deliver from Turkish domi- 
.nation have, to a large extent, allied themselves to their for- 
mer overlords. The Italian soldiers have distinguished them- 
selves by bravery shown under the most trying circumstances, 
and by the strict discipline to which they have adhered. In 
another respect, too, they have deserved praise—in their re- 
spect for women—for no outrages on them have been reported. 
Here praise must end. The conduct of the war has brought 
grave disgrace on the name of Christian. The very discipline 
of the troops and their willingness to obey, have contributed 
to this, The accounts which have been given of the outrages 
perpetrated have been denied by those most interested in their 
not being believed, but they have been confirmed by the re- 
ports of those who are willing enough to be friendly to Italy. 
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‘Orders were given by the authorities to exterminate all 
Arabs found in the oasis in which is the town of Tripoli. 
For three days parties of soldiers were shooting indiscrimi- 
nately all whom they met, without trial, without appeal. 
Neither youth nor sex was. spared. Many of those killed 
were quite young, many women perished in the confusion.” 
“Certain districts in the town were turned into human abat- 
toirs.” ‘‘The innocent suffered with the guilty.” Such are 
the reports from the spot, given by eye-witnesses of proceed- 
ings which have no parallel in modern history for wantonness. 
and cruelty. The worst the Germans did in France was to 
burn the French villages from which they had been attacked, 
and this was considered a harsh application of the laws of 
military war. The justification offered by the Italians is that 
some Arabs who had pretended to submit, had afterwards 
fired on Italians in the back who were being attacked in the 
front by open assailants. But the warmest friends of Italy, 
such as Mr. George Trevelyan, the historian of Italian unity, 
have felt it their duty openly to protest against these proceed- 
ings, which have made it possible—one never expected to see 
that day—for Turks to make a justified appeal to the civilized 
world to execrate and condemn actions of such barbarity per- 
petrated by Christians. The fact is, Italy is showing to the 
world the true character of the nation at its present stage of 
development, which in defiance of all right stripped the Pope 
of the possessions to which he was entitled by every human 
right—to say nothing of divine. She has embarked on a war 
unjustifiable by any claim except that the desire to have a 
thing justifies the forcible taking possession of it, if the might 
exists, and this in defiance of an Arbitration Treaty signed 
by herself, by which she was bound to submit such a question 
as had arisen between herself and Turkey to arbitration. 
Moreover, Italy was a party to the Treaty of Paris, by which 
the integrity of the dominion of the Ottoman Government is 
guaranteed. At these proceedings European governments stand 
looking on, unable or unwilling either to intervene or even to 
protest, thereby manifesting once more the weak hold which the 
principles of international law have upon the powers that be, 
when a real emergency arises. Perhaps, however, when the 
matter comes up for settlement, the course of Italy may not 
prove so smooth as she expected. The recognition which she 
VOL. XCIV.—27 
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will be called upon to seek may not be easily obtained. In 
any case her conduct has put her so much out of court that 
anything she has done or may do will not weigh in opposition 
to that movement for peace and arbitration, which is the hope 
of the civilized world. And if, as is said by some military 
experts, the exigencies of war give an apparent excuse for 
these proceedings, the ardor of all the advocates of arbitra- 
tion ought to be the greater and the more energetic, in order 
to put an end as soon as possible to the lawfulness of resort- 
ing to such a means of settling disputes as a resort to arms. 

It seems not improbabie that, on account of the un- 
expected resistance offered to the seizure of Tripoli, the 
war may be extended to other Turkish possessions, at least 
to thosein the Archipelago. Out of deference to the Powers, 
and for fear of the complications that might ensue, it seems 
unlikely that any attempt will be made on Constantinople, 
or upon the Adriatic coasts of the Balkan territories. In 
fact, a pledge has been given not to molest these coasts, 
in view of the susceptibilities of Austria. How far the rela- 
tions of Italy with the two other Powers of the Triple Alli- 
ance have been changed is not yet clear. The governments of 
Germany and Austria, especially the latter, appear to have 
adopted a sympathetic attitude towards that of Italy. The 
Press, however, is filled with denunciations of Italy, and 
with the most outspoken delight at the reports of Turkish 
victories which have been circulated from Constantinople. 
It is alleged, however, that it is not the pure love of Turkey- 
that has inspired this Press. It is said to be in the hands 
of Jews who have invested large sums in Turkish bonds. 
The motive of its action has been the desire to make a mar- 
ket for these bonds. This forms one more instance of the 
general demoralization which seems to have set in throughout 
a great part of Europe, affecting both its governments and 
peoples. There has been some talk of mediation between Italy 
and Turkey, on the part of certain Powers, but the time for 
this does not seem to have come. While Turkey was willing to 
accept such an intervention, and, in fact, made an appeal 
for it, Italy was obdurate, refusing to accept anything less 
than complete and absolute sovereignty over Tripoli. At the 
beginning she might have consented to pay a sum of money 
in compensation to Turkey for the loss of the Province, in the 
same way that Austria did when Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
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annexed. But as the war has been prolonged, with the con- 
sequent increase of expense, it is less likely that this will be 
done. Possibly, indeed, a claim may even be made upon 
Turkey for the reimbursement of the expense to which Italy 
has been put in stripping her of her possessions. What view 
is taken in France of the war seems somewhat obscure, but 
both the press and the government seem less opposed to 
Italy’s proceedings than the rest of the Powers. 


Some little hesitation took place 
Turkey. upon the announcement of Italy’s 
expedition to Tripoli as to whether 
opposition should be offered to it or not. The Committee of 
Union and Progress advocated a strenuous resistance, and suc- 
ceeded in carrying the day. The success of the Turkish ef- 
forts has been greater in reality than was anticipated, but it 
by no means equals the reports which were spread abroad 
from Constantinople and widely believed in Vienna. Accord- 
ing to these reports the town of Tripoli had fallen, or was on 
the point of falling, and the whole Italian army had either 
been slaughtered, captured, or driven into the sea. The strict- 
ness of the Italian censorship puts a premium on false intelli- 
gence, making it easy to believe that there are good reasons 
for the strong desire that is thereby manifested to withhold 
the news. But why the Turks should expect to profit by the 
wholesale dissemination oi falsehoods which have been prac- 
ticed it is hard to see. 

The most important element in the present situation is the 
attitude of the Balkan States. They are at all times straining 
at the leash in order to release themselves, and all their na- 
tionals still under Turkish domination, from the control of 
Turkey. The present would seem to be a favorable oppor- 
tunity, were it not that the Turkish army is stronger than it 
has been for many years, and it has always proved itself 
formidable. The large sums of money which Turkey has been 
able to borrow since the deposition of Abdul Hamid have 
been almost entirely spent upon it. For this reason, and on 
account of their mutual jealousies, the Powers, it is believed, 
have made strong representations to these States, urging upon 
them the wisdom of keeping the peace. Bulgaria, in particu- 
Jar, has been assured by the Powers of the good will of 
Turkey: and even in Greece the anxiety which was felt seems 
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to have been relieved. There have been reports of a renewal 
of outrages here and there in Macedonia, but they do not 
seem to have been upon a large scale. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to see far ahead, and should the war be long continued, 
it seems almost impossible to expect that complete quiet should 
be miintained throughout the Peninsula. So far the threat of 
the Turks to expel from Ottoman dominions the 70,000 or so of 
Italian laborers has not been carried out. A hundred per cent 
duty, however, has been placed upon all imports from Italy. 
Trade is almost at a standstill, and there are fears of a famine 
at Constantinople. 

When the war broke out a contest was going on between 
the supporters of the Committee of Union and Progress and 
its opponents; the latter were growing stronger every day. 
Naturally, gratitude had been felt for the part this Committee 
had taken in freeing Turkey from the yoke of Abdul Hamid. 
But this Committee has abused its own Powers to such an ex- 
tent that there were some who were beginning to regret the 
deposition of the former Sultan. A secret section sitting at 
Salonika had taken to itself the real power over the whele 
country, and had compelled the Cabinet, and the ostensible 
holders of power, to carry out its behests. Events have shown 
the maleficent character of its rule, so maleficent that all Eu- 
rope was losing the friendship felt for the Young Turks at the 
beginning of the movement. A Congress was held last year 
at Salonika, the proceedings of which have only seen the light 
a month or two ago. These proceedings reveal the real char- 
acter and aims of the promoters of the revolution, and if they 
had been known would certainly have prevented the mani- 
festations of sympathy then manifested. It has always been 
known that the strengthening of Turkey was the aim of the 
Young Turks, and no one could reasonably object.to such an 
end. Ostensibly it was to be brought about by the just and equal 
treatnent of all natioaalities of the Christians as well as of 
the Mussulmans. The proceedings referred to reveal in avowed 
intention what has been partially revealed by acts during the 
past year. They show that the Committee aimed at crushing 
the propaganda of all the Christian nationalities. The dis- 
armament which was carried out, and the boycott of Greek 
commerce, had this end deliberately in view. Another means 
to be adopted was the bringing into Macedonia of the Mus- 
sulmans who had left Bosnia. Further importations of the 
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same element from Persia, Russia and Turkestan were contem- 
plated. Bulgarian and Greek aspirations were to be finally 
crushed. Armed force, if necessary for this purpose, was to 
be employed. All important offices were to be filled by Mus- 
sulmans, only the most insignificant were to be given to 
Christians. Liberal ideas were to be opposed. Turkey was 
declared to be essentially a Moslem country. All other reli- 
gious propaganda was to be suppressed. Ottomanization of 
all Turkish subjects must be effected, and as it was becoming 
clear that this could not be done by persuasion, recourse must 
be had to force of arms. Autonomy of the various national- 
ities was declared to be treachery to the Turkish Empire. 
Moslem predominance was to be assured, and any means 
suitable to secure this was to be adopted. It is difficult to 
imagine a wider difference between the open professions and 
the secret aims of the young Turks, so far as they are rep- 
resented by the Committee of Union and Progress, than the 
report of the proceedings of the meeting held at Salonika 
last year discloses. 
Some twenty years ago it was 
China. widely believed that China was a 
great power, so great that Europe 
and America nod in danger of being overwhelmed by the 
vast hordes that peopled her territory. Under the influence of 
this idea, Great Britain, when she took possession of Upper 
Burma, was not ashamed to pay to Pekin the tribute that had 
hitherto been sent there in acknowledgment of the Chinese 
Emperor’s suzerainty over the newly acquired Province. The 
summary way in which the Russians had been expelled from 
Kuldja contributed to the strengthening of this impression— 
an impression which lasted until the war between China and 
Japan made it clear to the world how impotent this vast Em- 
pire was in reality. In fact China is one of the best exam- 
ples of the truth of the saying that a bad thing never dies, 
for it would be hard to describe in words the utter corruption 
that exists, from the Court, with its horde of eunuchs and 
women, to the peasants in the field, who have become so used 
to being robbed and oppressed as to have lost all hope of 
ever rising to any better state. 
There are, however, those who think that a new era is 
dawning. The suppression of the Boxers seemed to have 
brought it home to the authorities that China was unable 
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to cope with the West, unless it should do as Japan had 
done, and adopt Western methods. And so in 1905 the 
old system of examinations which had hitherto been the 
only avenue to service in the state was abandoned by gov- 
ernmental decree and the methods of education of the West 
were adopted. A new Party grew up the watchword of which 
was “China for the Chinese.” This Party, while ready to 
adopt the new ideas, meant to use them for the strengthening 
of China and the elimination of foreign influences. The move- 
ment for the adoption of a Constitution attained such strength, 
that the government was forced to anticipate the time fixed 
for its introduction. Nine years had been allowed, it is now 
to be introduced within three. In the proposed reform a 
Cabinet responsible to the new Parliament was included. The 
reformation of morals was provided for by the suppression of 
the consumption of opium. Such was, in brief, the state of 
things when the recent revolt began. The immediate occasion 
of the first rising which took place at Chengtu in Szechuen 
was dislike of the Imperial Government’s policy of keeping 
the construction and control ef all main railways in the hands 
of the Central Government. The Provinces wanted the work 
to be done by local syndicates, with the hope, doubtless, of 
securing to themselves no small share of the profits. This up- 
rising seems to have been somewhat easily suppressed. But 
hardly had this been done before the far more serious insure 
rection broke out at Wuchang in the province of Hupeh, the 
special cause of which is not yet clearly ascertained. In all 
probability it was owing to the widespread spirit of dissatis- 
faction which has been growing ever greater and greater 
throughout the whole of the Empire ever since the suppres- 
sion of the Boxer movement. The Revolutionist movement 
at Wuchang and the adjoining cities at once took a political 
. aspect, and proceeded to the declaration of a Republic. It 
was not long before in various other parts uprisings took 
place, with a similar end in view. Whether these were spon- 
taneous, or by propagation from the original seat of the move- 
ment, is not known. Efforts were made by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to suppress these insurrections by force of arms, but 
matters were brought to a crisis by the refusal of one of the 
armies which was being sent from the North to proceed fur- 
ther, unless certain demands were granted. These demands, 
which were addressed to the Throne were, that a Constitution 
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should be framed, and this only after consultation with the 
National Assembly; that from the Cabinet al] the members of 
the Imperial Family should be excluded; that a capable and 
virtuous person should be appointed to organize a respensible 
Cabinet; and lastly that a general amnesty should be given to 
all political offenders. To these demands the Throne within 
four and twenty hours yielded its consent, and issued a decree 
the like of which, scholars say, has not been seen since the 
last days of the Roman Empire in the West, and but seldom 
in the East.. It is worth quoting in full, seeing that it gives 
the government’s view of the situation. The five-year-old 
baby, who is the ruler of 400,000,000 of the inhabitants of 
the earth, is in this Edict made to say: 

“I have reigned for three years and have always acted 
conscientiously in the interest of the people, but I have not 
employed men properly, not having political skill. I have 
employed too many nobles in political positions, which contra- 
venes Constitutionalism. On railway matters some one whom 
I trusted fooled me, and thus public opinion was opposed, 
When I urge reform the officials and gentry seize the oppor- 
tunity to embezzle. When old laws are abolished, high offi- 
cials serve their own ends. Much of the people’s money has 
been taken, but nothing to benefit the people has been 
achieved. On several occasions Edicts have promulgated laws, 
but none of them have been obeyed. People are grumbling, 
yet I do not know: disasters loom ahead, but I do not see. 

** The Szechuan trouble first occurred; the Wuchang rebel- 
lion followed; now alarming reports come from Shensi and 
Honan. In Canton and Kiangsi riots appear. The whole Em- 
pire is bubbling. The minds of the people are perturbed. The 
spirits of our nine late Emperors are unable properly to offer 
sacrifices, while it-is to be feared the people will suffer 
grievously. 

‘* All these are my own fault, and, hereby, I announce to the 
world that I swear to reform, and, with our soldiers and peo- 
ple, to carry out the Constitution faithfully, modifying legisla- 
tion, developing the interests of the people, and abolishing 
their hardships—all in accordance with the wishes and inter- 
ests of the people. Old laws that are unsuitable will be abol- 
ished. The union of Manchus and Chinese, mentioned by the 
late Emperor, I shall carry out. The Hupeh and Hunan griev- 
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ances, though precipitated by the soldiers, were caused by 
Iui-chang. I only blame myself because I mistakenly appre- 
ciated and trusted him. 

“ However, now, finances and diplomacy have reached bed- 
rock. Even if all unite, I still fear falling. But if the Em- 
pire’s subjects do not regard and do not honor Fate, and are 
easily misled by outlaws, then the future of China is unthink- 
able. I am most anxious day and night. My only hope is 
that my subjects will thoroughly understand.” 

In asecond Edict, issued a few days afterwards, the Throne 
declares that thereafter anything the people may suggest, if 
it is in accordance with public opinion, will be openly adopted. 
** Heaven owns the people and provides rulers for them. The 
people’s ears and eyes are Heaven’s ears and eyes.” Then 
after describing the transition from Monarchical to Constitue 
tional Government, the Edict proceeds: ‘‘ All countries must 
pass through this stage. The revolutionaries of China are 
different from the wicked rebels of former dynasties, who 
sought to destroy the Throne and to injure the people.” 

The first result of the first Edict was the appointment of a 
“capable and virtuous person” as Prime Minister with extra- 
ordinary powers. The choice fell upon Yuan Shih-kai who 
has for along time been looked upon as the strongest and most 
enlightened statesman at present to be found; he had, how- 
ever, been disgraced in 1908, and sent to his home to undergo, 
as the Edict said, ‘treatment for an affection of his foot.” 
The National Assembly which had just opened its session then 
proceeded to elaborate a Constitution. This they did in forty- 
eight hours, modeling it upon that of Great Britain, this be- 
ing, as its Memorial states, the mother of all Constitutions. 
The new Constitution guarantees the security of the dynasty, 
the person of the Emperor is declared to be sacrosanct, but 
in the place of the barbaric despotism hitherto existing, there 
will be a Constitutional Monarchy, Parliamentary Government, 
a responsible Cabinet, an appointed Prime Minister, and Par- 
liamentary control of the Budget, including the allowances to 
the Imperial Household. The Parliament is, in fact, made the 
source of power, limiting that of the Emperor by the Consti- 
tution which it has drawn up of its own authority, regulating 
the right of succession, amending the Constitution when it 
thinks fit, electing the Premier, and in fact placing the Em- 
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peror more completely under its control than it is theoreti- 
cally done in Great Britain. Whether it will ever be carried 
into effect remains to be seen. In fact, the revolutionary 
forces which had declared a Republic are still adhering to their 
purpose. Isolated cities, too, have made themselves into sepa- 
rate Republics on their own account. The fate of the Em- - 
pire as a whole may, therefore, be for a long time in sus- 
pence, as the advocates of the opposed systems seem deter- 
mined. It is not unreasonable to hope that in any case a 
better form of government for four hundred million of people 
may be found than that nominally of a child, a child too of 
a race of foreigners, but in reality that of a capricious weak- 
ling, for such the Prince Regent has proved himself to be, un- 
der the influence of palace women and degraded eunuchs, 


The present occurrences in China are declared, by those 
who have made a special study of that Empire, to indicate 
the loss of faith on the part of the Chinese of their hitherto 
strong belief in the philosophy of Confucius. One of his fun- 
damental teachings, events have shown to be false. He laid it 
down that a country could be established without any depend. 
ence on armed force. Recent events have proved, so large 
numbers of Chinese have come to think, that such is not the 
case. Reverence for the Emperor is another cardinal principle 
ef Confucianism, The fact that there are nowso many advo= 
cates of a Republic is yet another departure from old beliefs. 
The minds of many Chinese, it is clear, are opening and are 
becoming ready to receive the truth, even thovgh new. It is 
satisfactory to be able to record the fact, which is acknowl- 
edged even by those who are not glad of it, that every ad- 
vantage of this new movement is being taken by the Church, 
and that she is the body which is the most wide awake. Her 
missions are far-reaching, and there are enormous churches, 
Her converts are as many as those of all of the various Prot- 
estant sects put together. There never was so good an oppor- 
tunity—perhaps we may say even prospect—of the conversion 
of China as exists at the present time, when the minds of so 
many have become wide open to the reception of Western 
ideas. It ought to be mentioned that the recent revolutionary 
movement started without any direct hostility to foreigners, 
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HE great honor which the Holy See has conferred on three Ameri- 
can prelates, our recent Apostolic Delegate, Monsignor Dio- 
mede Falconio, and the Archbishops otf New York and Boston is an 
honor also for the entire Church in America. To the new Cardinals 
were extended the congratulations of the nation—of the religious and 
secular press alike. The honor which they have received is a recog- 
nition of the growth of the Church here in the past and a promise of 
still greater efficiency and fruitfulness in the future. 


~ 
> 





HE Laymen’s League for Retreats and Social Studies opened on 

November 6th at the rooms of the Fordham Law School, 140 

Nassau Street, N. Y., its School of Social Studies, announcement of 
which was made last Spring. 

This school is designed to train a number of Catholic men as 
lecturers upon the great social questions of the day. The first year’s 
work (1911-12) is to be devoted exclusively to the question of ‘‘ So- 
cialism ’’ and a course of twenty-four lectures will be given on this 
topic in three departments. The first department will be conducted 
by the Rev. Terence J. Shealy, S.J., Spiritual Director of the Lay- 
men’s League, who will give twelve lectures under the head ‘‘ So- 
cialism in its Principles is Irreligious and Immoral ’”’ ; the second by 
Professor John A. Ryan, whose subject will be ‘‘ Socialism’s Appeal 
to the Workingman is Delusive and Dangerous’’ (six lectures) and 
the third by Thomas F. Woodlock, six lectures on ‘‘ Socialism in its 
Proposals is Impracticable and Impossible.’’ Preparation of lectures 
by students of the class will be a feature of the year’s work. 


* * * 


N addition to the regular curriculum as above described, there will 
be given at Cathedral College, under the auspices of the School 
of Social Studies, and the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
New York, a series of popular lectures to which, admission will be 
free for both men and women. The first series of these lectures will 
be given by the Rev. John Corbett, S.J., under the general title of 
the ‘‘ Church and the Age,’’ four lectures in all. He will be followed 
by Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., managing editor of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia ; Dr. James J. Walsh, MD., Ph.D., and Mr. Andrew J. Ship- 
man, dates and subjects to be announced later. 
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HE School of Social Studies has collected a library of books bear- 

ing upon the question of socialism, which may be consulted at 

its rooms by students. Publication of pamphlets and special studies 
en this and other social subjects is a part of the plan of the school. 


<i 





HE death of Professor William C. Robinson deprives the Catholic 
University of a most capable professor, and the Catholic Church 
of our country of a mest worthy layman. Professor Robinson’s in- 
tellectual attainments were of the highest order. But above and be- 
yond these the sterling character of the man; his religious devotion 
to duty ; his unostentatious yet abiding determination to employ all 
his powers in the service of Catholic truth, made an appeal to all 
those who knew him that was irresistible. Learned; scientific ; 
thorough in all his intellectual labors, he had always sought for that 
spiritual truth, that spiritual perfection, which is beyond all human 
knowledge and all human power, and is to be found only in the re- 
_ vealed teachings of Jesus Christ and His Church. He accepted 
those truths joyfully. He moulded his life upon them. The strong 
faith within him showed itself in his thoroughly Catholic life ; in 
his unselfish service; in his missionary spirit ; in his general kind- 
ness; his readiness to advise and to help everyone who came te 
him, 
* * # 
OD gave him a long life and it was a life full of labor. He was 
born in 1834. He studied for the ministry of the Protestant 
Kpiscopal Church, and was ordained in that Church in 1857. He 
became a Catholic in 1863 and took up the practice of law. Always 
a student, aseeker after truth, his words contributed to- Tux CatHo- 
Lic WoRLD in 1895 speak, no doubt, of his own experience: 


But however rich may be the harvest garnered from a study of these sys- 
tems, old or new, far more productive is the investigation of that system 
which the Catholic Church propounds for the observance and belief of man. 
If out of all the religions of the earth were collected every doctrine and precept 
which makes for wisdom, righteousness and joy, and these woven into one 
golden book of truth, it would contain nothing which the Catholic Church 
does not already believe and teach. The theologies of Asia and Africa and 
Europe and America have nothing to offer her by which she could enlarge 
the boundaries of her science or multiply the aids and consolations which she 
givesto men. Embracing and proclaiming every truth which they profess, 
she reaches out beyond them into regions which to them are only regions of 
conjecture, and as for every question ef the human intellect she has an 
answer, so is her answer always welcome to the human heart. Whether she 
describes the nature and attributes of God or His relations to His creatures, 
or the position of man in the universe and his duties and destiny, or the 
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various instrumentalities by which he is assisted to attain his end, or de- 
scending into lower truths (which, nevertheless, awake sometimes a keener 
interest) she reveals to us the attitude in which we stand toward each other 
both while we walk together on the earth and after one and all have passed 
within the veil—as from our eager eyes she withholds no light, so is the light 
she sheds radiant with warmth and tenderness and peace. To those who 
dwell within this light it is no wonderthat the Catholic is satisfied with his 
religion, whether he be the prelate at the altar or the pauper lying at the 
gate; nor that the seeker after truth, having drunk deep from the rivers of 
divine wisdom and delight which flow in so many channels throughout all the 
world, should taste at last her living fountains, and thenceforth thirst no more. 


* * * 


ND although Dr. Robinson’s name as an authority on law be- 
came famous throughout the world, and his work, Elementary 
Law, was adopted as a text-book in all the law schools of the coun- 
try, yet his appreciation of the gift of Catholic Faith with which 
God had blessed him was so keen, that he constantly, by sympa- 
thetic study, by speech, by pen, by personal conversation, and, 
above all, by example, sought to lead after him those who had not 
been blessed as he had been. The conversion of America was ever 
dear to his heart. May his prayers continue to effect what he se 
ardently hoped for, and may his soul rest in peace. 


<> 
— 





N years to come the work of the late Martin I. J. Griffin, of Phila- 
delphia, will receive the recognition which is its due and which 
it never received during his lifetime. Throughout his long life he 
was a zealous, tireless worker in the Catholic cause, and his re- 
searches and records have secured for us invaluable data with regard 
to the history ot the Church in America. He was Editor of the 
Catholic Historical Records, and the author of various histories of 
local churches and of prominent Catholics; of a Life of Commodore 
Barry and of Catholics in the Revolution. He worked till the very 
end, leaving unpublished a Life of Right Rev. Henry Conwell, sec- 
ond bishop of Philadelphia. May he know the reward of his labors 
in the peace of God. ; 


~~ 
> 


COMPARISON of some of the best of our modern verse with 
that of centuries ago, is both interesting and instructive. It 
brings out in a striking way how our modern poets are often indebted 
for their best thought to early Christian sources which, all unknow- 
ingly, perhaps, and yet effectively, have lived and borne fruit through 
the centuries. Many of our readers are, no doubt, familiar with the 
beautiful lines of St. Gregory Nazianzen given by Cardinal Newman 
in his Historical Essays : 
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MORNING. 


I RISE, and raise my clas’ped hands to Thee. 

Henceforth the darkness hath no part in me, 
Thy sacrifice this day ; 

Abiding firm, and with a freeman’s might 

Stemming the waves of passion in the fight. 
Ah! should I from Thee stray, 

My hoary head, Thy table where I bow, 

Will be my shame, which are mine honor now. 

Thus I set out ;—Lord, lead me on my way! 


EVENING. 


O Holiest Truth, how have I lied to Thee ! 

I vowed this day Thy festival should be ; 
Yet I am dim ere night. 

Surely I made my prayer, and I did deem 

That I could keep in me Thy morning beam 
Immaculate and bright, 

But my foot slipped and, as I lay, he came, 

My gloomy foe, and robbed me of heaven’s flame. 

Help Thou, my darkness, Lord, till I am light. 


* 


* 


E were reminded forcibly of these lines when we read in a recent 
number of Zhe Century the following poem by Alfred Noyes: 


THE OLD NIGHT'S VIGIL. 


Onc, in this chapel, Lord, 
Young and undaunted, 

Over my virgin sword, 
Lightly I chaunted, 

‘* Dawn ends my watch, I go 
Shining to meet the foe.’’ 


‘* Swift with Thy dawn,’’ I said, 
** Set the lists ringing ! 

Soon shall Thy foe be sped 
And the world singing ! 

Bless my bright plume for me, 
Christ, King of Chivalry.’’ 


Warworn I kneel to-night, 
Lord, by Thine altar! 

Oh, in to-morrow’s fight 
Let me not falter! 

Bless my dark arms for me, 
Christ, King of Chivalry. 


Keep Thou my broken sword, 
All the long night through, 
While I keep watch and ward! 
Then, the red fight through, 
Bless the wrenched haft for me, 

Christ, King of Chivalry. 


Take, in Thy pierced hands, 
Still, the bruised helmet : 

Let not their hostile bands 
Wholly o’erwhelm it! 

Bless my poor shield for me, 
Christ, King of Chivalry. 


Keep Thou the sullied mail, 
Lord, that I tender 

Here, at Thine altar rail! 
Then, let Thy splendor 

Touchitonce . . . andIgo 
Stainless to meet the foe. 
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HAT conventions are at least, sometimes worth while, is proved 
by the announcement of the publication of a complete Directory 
ot our Catholic Charities—which comes as a result of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities held in Washington, September, 
1910. The Directory will not only serve as a much-needed guide for 
all Catholics interested in charity work, but it will be a revelation to 
many of the extent and variety, of the tremendous amount of charity 
work inspired by the Church. All charity societies or agencies are 
requested to communicate with the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


La 
> 





235 BEACON STREET, Boston. 4 November, rg11 
To the Editor of Tux CatTHoLic WoRLD : 

Dear Str: May I ask you to print a little correction to Dr. 
Walsh’s article concerning my father? Dr. Walsh says: ‘‘ He was 
so situated as to have the leisure and the inclination for special stud- 
ies in both science and religion. His favorite author was St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He is thought to have been as well read in St. Thomas as 
any layman of his generation.’’ This gives the impression that Dr. 
Dwight spent a good deal of his leisure happily poring over St. 
Thomas. He certainly had for St. Thomas a particular love and 
veneration, and the greatest respect for his teachings, and he had 
studied logic and some philosophy. He also had philosophical works 
including some by St. Thomas. But I think it is an exaggera- 
tion to call St. Thomas his favorite author. I should have said 
Thackeray. And among religious writers, perhaps, Father Faber. I 
don’t wish to be captious, but I consider this a real correction. 

Yours respectfully, JosEPH DWIGHT. 
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